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THE ARSENAL AT NAPLES, 


and arsenal of Naples adjoin the Castel Nuovo and 
Palace. The arsenal was 


a Carthusian monk c } 
a carpenter in early life, and acquired some 
architecture, induced the Viceroy Don Pedro of 
trust to him the construction of Pa fay In 
persisted in excavating it on narrow 
ing the of the work the accamu- 


for engineering talents of the 
th Gble architect Francesco 
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TARANAKI, NEW ZEALAND, 
Tue province of New Plymouth, or Taranaki (its native —, the 
seat of war in New Zealand, is situated on the west coast of the orth 


Zealand ;” and, whether regard be had to the serenity of its climate or 
the fertility of its soil, it is surpassed by no other locality in either 
island. The town of Taranaki—which, according to the last accounts 
received from New there was some likelihood would be 
attacked by the natives, and of which we give an Engraving on 
886— is the chief, and indeed the only, town in the province 
with the suburban hamlets of the Enui H Omata, an 
‘Tataramaka, may reckon about 4000 people, the majority residing on 
their own estates, within six miles of the village market-cross. 


its neat white houses, contiguous cultivation, green forests, and back- 


and of wooded hills, crowned by the snow-capped cone of Mount | 


gmont, presenta » Tt ha te-br 
So as an hospital, a library, and a literary institu- 
tion. —— tal is sketched by Mr. Hursthouse in the following 
words:—“Snugly planted on the margin of the beach, embosomed 
amid gentle hills, and watered by the Huatoki, Mangotuku, and 
tributary burns, it displays its granite church and chapels, its little 
mills and breweries, snug hostelries, t-office, stores, and primitive 
shops; but affecting no ‘town airs,’ stands out before the world a 
robust, hearty-looking village, famed throughout the land for its 
troops of rosy children, pretty women, honey, fine mutton, and dairies 
of Devonshire cream, The ap ce of the place from the sea in 
fine weather is very beautiful. The taste for sylvan scenery and quiet 
rustic beauty is gratified by the combination of stream and forest, glade 
and valley, pastures and trim fields dotted with cattle or yellow with 
corn ; whilst for the Salvator-Rosa eye there is the giant snow-capped 
mountain, shooting up from a sea of forest 8000 feet in the brilliant sky.” 
Mount ont, which forms so conspicuous an object in our 
Engraving, although not the highest, is certainly the most mer 
remarkable, mountain in New Zealand ; and may be seen from a vessel’s 
deck, in clear weather, from a distance of more than one hundred miles, 
It rises in a perfect cone, from a base thirty miles in diameter, to a 
height of 8270 feet above the and presents nearly the same appear- 
ance viewed from every point, Its su:nmit, which is an extinct crater, 
is flattened, and is covered with perpetual snow for nearly a quarter of 
its entire elevation. Mount Egmont is about fifteen miles inland from 
the town of Taranaki. The hill to the right near the town is Mount 
Taranaki, and the buildings on its top are the barracks, 


a pleasing aspect. It has a substantial granite-built 
chapels 


PAH IN TARANAKI, 

On the page containing the View of Taranaki is one of a pah, or 
fortified i , of the ries (natives), in the Taranaki province, 
New Zealand abounds with isolated and steep hills, which afford 
to the different tribes places of refuge. On such hills they have 
built villages, which are fortified with palisadoes and ditches, 
and to these small fortresses they retire when attacked by an enemy, 
These fortresses are called pahs, and, as recent events have 
shown, with stout arms and hearts to defend them, are not to be 
The Puketakauere Pah, so noted in the recent conflict in 

i, consists of two stockades—one upon the intrenchments of 
the old pah of the same name, the other new, and apparently without 
intrenchments, They stand on a ridge formed by two small gullies, 
These gullies meet a little below the pah, and open on a swampy 
ground in the Waitara Valley, forming a sort of long Y, the 
stalk towards the river, and the stockades in the fork. Mr. 
Hursthouse, in his work on New Zealand, thus describes the 


mode of life and domestic habits of the natives:—‘A tribe gene- | 


rally lives together in little communities of from 50 to 200 indi- 
viduals in various villages (pahs) seattered over their district. 
These villages, planted on some hill or precipice near the coast, or 
perched on some river's cliff, cover half an acre or two or three acres 


of ground. A common pah consists of two or three rows (two or three | 


feet apart) of stout split paling, ten to twelve feet high, lashed with 
flax and creepers to posts and cross-rails: which is entered by two or 
three narrow posterns, and divided by similar ing into numerous 
labyrinth-like courts, and squares, 
houses—little rush-and-pole verandah-huts, devoid of window, door, 
or chimney, and displaying the firebrands smoking onthe floor. Here, 
too, are stacks of fuel, the Warepuni, some chief's or rich man’s better 
house, and perchance a bell-decked wooden chapel. Here, too, is the 
larder—kits of kumera and potatoes, maize and wheat, dried eels, 
roots, and berries, stowed aloft on shelves or poles away from rat and 
dog. Here, too, will congregate the hundred pests of the vill 
yelping curs and shrillest cocks, monstrous cats, fleas by bushels, a 
goat or oe pet calves and foals, intrusive pigs, the mocking tui, 
caged but clamorous, and the gloomy kaka, tied to his pole and 
bewailing his fate in indignant screams, like Hiawatha’s felon raven.” 
In several of the Maori pahs are houses with pillars, which are covered 
with carved figures, executed with considerable skill, and probably 
having reference to the military exploits of their possessors, 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE WAR IN CHINA, 


THB last mail from China brought us particulars (given in our Journal 
last a of the first operations of the combined and French 
forces in ; and by the same mail we received hes and photo- 
graphs, our Artist and others, in connection therewith, 
some of which are engraved in the present Number. On page 394 we 
have an Illustration, “The Havoc Gun-boat, with Fane's Horse on 
board, on its way to the Pehtang.” The tent of the 15th Punjaubees 
at Pehtang forms the subject of another at page 587, “A lar 

pole with a green dragon (says our Special Artist) marks the 
spot where dwell the 15th Punjaubees. In a square courtyard, matted 
over—which can be rolled off by means of four strings when the sun 
is down—the gallant officers may be observed, in every variety of pic- 
turesque uniform, seated at a long row of tables, either dispensing 
hospitality to their friends who or doing duty as officers. In the 
evening the scene has a ing appearance, lighted by Chinese 
lanterns and native dips in wonderful candlesticks, After partaking 
of a oe the aan, “> 15th, I took a stroll throngh the 
town sultry t.  coolies and darkies were sleepin 

in the air along the road; and now and then we came upon : 
group of gamblers playing by the feeble light of a candle; whilst 
others were smoking or boiling opium.” The British Encampment 
at Talien-wan, from photographs taken by M. Beato shortly before 


the breaking up of the camp at that place, is engraved on, pages 390- | 


391. We give, from various sources, some particulars of Talien-wan 
and of the rendezvous there of the allied forces :— 

Talien-wan Bay, or more properly Talien Bay (for wan in Chinese 
means bay), may be described as a large inlet of the sea, measuring 
about eight to ten miles from north to sonth, and twelve to fourteen from 
east to west. It is open to the sea to the south-east, the entrance is 
twelve to thirteen miles across, and three small is‘ets, called the 
San-Shan-ton Islands, lie in the entrance, about equidistant from each 
hore, and form a natural breakwater against the force of the sea when 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
rolling up into the 


i during south-east winds. ‘The south-east and 
north-west shores the bay are steep and rocky, and in some 
parts perpendicular cliffs rise up from the water. On the west 
side, and in the north-east corner, the land slopes gradually 
to the sea, and forms a shelving beach. The shores of the bay ere 
0 Coney indented, running into a number of subordinate bays or 
harbours, the principal of which are Victoria Bay on the south-west, 
Hand Bay on the north-east, Bustard Cove in the centre of the eastern 
shore, Odin Bay, a few miles to the south of the former. At all 
these places the anchorage and landing is good, and advantage was 
| taken of this to distribute the forces into several camps at these 
different localities, by which arrangement crowding of the transports 
in one spot was avoided, and a sufficient supply of water procured 
with r bear? g The ist infantry division, under General 
Michel, was at Victoria Bay; the 2nd division 
Napier’s) at Hand ; the Land Transport at B 

the whole of the cavalry and artillery placed temporarily 

General who commands the latter, ae tg Fg 
troops lived in bell tents, and the whole force was remarkably thy. 
The Commander-in-Chief and his Staff remained on board their ships 
in Victoria , & more convenient arrangement for communi- 
cating with the different divisions and transmitting orders than could 
be made if hi were on shore. Every morning a small 
steamer left Vic’ Harbour at daylight, and performed the tour of 
the bay, ss at each of the camps on the other side to receive and 
deliver the daily mail and carry the Admiral’s orders to the fleet. The 
transports belonging to each division were anchored opposite their 
respective camps, ready to receive the regiments on when the 





he | 
town, or rather village, slopes upward from the sea-beach, and, with 


ere we find built the | 


time for arrived, 
distinguish the Chesapeake, withthe flag of Aduaizal Hope at the fore, 
| di iy e ope at the fore, 
hile that of “deine Jones floats from the mizen of the Jmpérieuse at 
pe cor hg oe — Fourteen thousand miles from home 
splendid fleet lies, y to assert the might and protect the right 
of England. By the aid of a good glass we make out sixty 
mnants. Here is the —e Chesapeake, with her 51 guns, 
nder her lee, leashed in like hounds and waiting to be slipped, 
| are the venomous little gun-boats, ready for any mischief — 
the Slaney, Leven, Algerine, Kestrel, Janus, Clown, Woodcock, 
Drake, Watchful, Havoc, Forester, Opossum, Starling, Firm, Stanch, 
Banterer, Bustard, Flamer, Bouncer, and Snap—stinging mosquitoes 
of the waters —which will soon buzz about the Taku Forts. The Nimrod, 
Roebuck, Sparrowhawk, mete Ringdove, Pioneer, and Beagle, of 
larger size and dranght of water, pray for a good tide to take 
them over the Peiho bar, where more than one have old scores to settle 
with the Celestial braves. The Chesapeake, Impérieuse, Pearl, Scout, 
Encounter, Cruiser, Ferooz, Odin, Furious, Magicienne, 
Centaur, Sphynx, Inflexible, Fury, Cambrian, and Acteon, are too large 
for the shallow coast of P. i Bay, but they will lend a hand with 
the boat expedition and send their blue-jackets to the naval brigade, 
Add the war troop-ships Simoom, Adventure, Vulcan, Urgent, and 
Hesper, and the steamers of the Bengal Government, and you have 
sixty pennants flying in the bay, besides sixteen on detached service, 
and seven hospital and troop-ships at Hong-Kong. 128 transports are 
waiting to convey the army and field-train to the scene of action, so 
that nearly 200 vessels can be counted from the cliffs,” 





THE DEPTFORD RIFLE CORPS RAISING EARTHWORKS 
BY TORCHLIGHT. 
Some time after the volunteer movement was started there were many 
who felt and said that it would prove but a mere “ flash in the pan”— 
“a nine days’ wonder ;’ and even now, when these prognostications 
have been so completely falsified, there are not wanting kind friends 
to exclaim, “So far all has gone on well—wonderfully well ; but wait 
till the first excitement is over, till drill and rifle practice cease to be 
novelties with members, and the non-combatants tire of paying their 
subscriptions, then you will doubtless find the whole affair collapse.” 
Now, supposing all these rps per contingencies did happen, 
there would still remain elements of vitality amo»g our rifle corps 
which would effectually prevent such a consummation as is thus 
shadowed forth ; and we illustrate to-day one instance which ". tend to 
| convince such sceptics as we have referred to that there is to be found 
in our volunteer army a spirit of energy, perseverance, and self- 
dependence which forms the best guarantee for the s‘ability of the move- 
ment. The corps to which we have especial reference is the 34th (or 
Deptford) company of the Kent Rifle Volunteers, which was established 
on the 3ist of March last, and is therefore one of the youngest com- 
panies in that county. Formed on a non-exclusive basis, its financial 
arrangements were such as to admit members of comparatively 
limited means, who could supply themselves with proper uniforms 
at a cost moderate in itself, ref Sathannden payable by instalments. 
Desirous of securing a practise-range at a convenient distance, the 
| Officers applied to Mr. Edmund Lee, of Loampit-hill, who kindly 
granted permission to use the Loampit on his property, affording a 
range of eqeanis of 200 yards, and an excellent position for the 
| targets, at the foot of a sandcliff rising to thirty fect. This was 
inspected and approved by Government ; but, in order still more to 
ensure the safety of the range, it was determined by the corps to 
increase the height a third more. Mr. Lee's kindness was again 
| experienced in the permission to use the defective bricks from his adjoin- 
ing brickfield, and it was resolved by the members to gain some practical 
experience of pioneering and ficldwork by constructing the proposed 
addition themselves. In a communication addressed to a con- 
temporary, the commanding officer, Captain Montgomerie, bears this 
testimony to the vigour with'which the work was commenced and 
carried on :—In the progress of the work honorary members, pri- 
vates, and officers (even including the Chaplain), merchants, clerks, 
shopkeepers, and artisans, laboured cordially and vigorously, building, 
digging, and wheeling together, in all weathers, and after, in many 
cases, a hard day's work.” 

The work thus spiritedly accomplished consists of a principal earth- 
work (faced with a brick revetment) of 62 feet front, 23 feet deep, and 
averaging 10 feet high, and a flank piece (for the protection of a public 

th passing on that side) of 87 feet front, which joins on to a small 

illock of debris, the whole work containing upwards of 500 tons of 
earth, This work was commenced on the 26th of July, and completed 


ings from seven o'clock, without interfering with the ordinary 
company and battalion drills of the corps, which, of themselves, 
frequently engaged four nights in the week. The unusual inclemency 
of the past wet season was found a great hindrance, for though it 
seldom entirely stopped the work on any night fixed for the purpose, 
yet it sometimes materially lessened the number engaged, bringing it 
down on several occasions as low as ten, and reducing the average 
attendance to twenty-five out of a corps numbering eighty-one at the 
commencement of the work and one hundred at its close. This 





attendance was independent of the occasional assistance of a few 


| members of neighbouring companies, and of several residents in the 
vicinity, most of them, however, honorary members of the corps, 
| The accompanying Sketch was taken on the evening of the 8th 
| instant, when the work was approaching completion, and while the 
volunteers were labouring, as they have been obliged to do for three- 
| fourths of the time, by the light of lanterns, torches, and coal-fires, 
As an instance of the economical mode in which corps, content to 
work for themselves, can be conducted, it may be mentioned that the 
whole of the contributions yet made to the funds of the company in 
| question do not amount to £100, of which no small portion still 
remains unexpended, Indeed, were the Government to supply, as 
has been frequently urged upon them, drill-sergeants at the public 
expense, this company wo.ld in all probability be entirely self- 
supporting. 
| ie is to be hoped that the experience earned by the men of the 34th 
| Kent Rifle Volunteers, and the example shown by them to their 
brothers-in-arms throughout the country, will not be without its fruit. 
More campaigns have probably been won in modern times by the use 
| Of the pick and spade than by cannon and rifles; and we need not go 
further back in the pages of history than to Garibaldi’s recent victory 
| on the Volturno, which was in a great measure secured by the earth- 
| works hastily thrown up in the open country by his gallant Italian 
' volunteers. It is, indeed, worthy of consideration whether Sir John 
Burgoyne’s idea of detached forts round London might not be partially 
carried out by means of our volunteers, were sites handed over to 
them—say on Penge-common on the south, and Highgate in the north, 


on the 13th of October, occupying in the interval twenty-four even- | 





Ca 
a resident in the pert es ood, from whose 
pany has derived much benefit, and who has 
throughout Jent the most valuable aid, with head and hand, in 
lanning and carrying out the fieldwork of which we now give an 
ustration, 


SCIENTIFIC NEWS. 


THE SORGHUM SACCHARATUM has beex naturalised in Sicily, 
where its grains arrive at full maturity. From these, crystallised sugar cannot 
be readily obtained, but an excellent syrup is made, from which is produced 
excellent wine and alcohol. The crushed stalks are eaten readily by cattle. 


THE COMBINATION OF NITROGEN WITH IRON was determined 
some years ago by M. Marchand. The subject has been recently investigated 
by M. Fremy, and the results of his experiments, which will be useful to steel 
manufacturers, have been laid before the French Academy of Sciences. 
Several remarkable compounds have been produced. At the same meeting 
M. Despretz stated that in 1829 he had exposed red-hot iron to the action 
of ammonical gas (a compound of hydrogen and nitrogen) for eight or ten 
hours. The iron became white, brittle (even friable), lighter, and less alter- 
able in air and water than ordinary iron. It preserved its easy solubility in 
the acids, and its magnetic powers. These researches have also an important 
relation to the cementing of iron and steel. 


THE ABSORPTION OF RADIANT HEAT BY THE MEDIA OF THE 
EYE is the sub of along memoir by M. Jules Janssen in the Annales de 
Chimie. He refers tothe fact that the eye is not injured by the passage of obscure 
rays of solar heat through a black glass which excludes the luminous rays, 
and attributes it to the absorption of the heat by the fluids of theeye. His 
memoir comprehends a determination of the quantity of heat which reaches 
the retina in the eyes of divers animals and from divers sources; a search for 
the fraction of absorption due to each medium out of the total effect, and a 
study of the thermochrose of the media. In conclusion he refers to the 
researches of Professor Tyndall, of the Royal Institution, on the same subject. 


INDIAN ConcHOLOGY.—A series of illustrated papers on this 
subject, by Messrs. W. and H. Blanford (who, being on the staff of the Geological 
Survey, will have great opportunities of acquiring specimens), has just been 
commenced in the Journal of the Asiatic Society published at Calcutta. 


SACCHARIDES, a new class of combinations of sugars with 
acids, owe their name to the eminent organic chemist M. Berthelot, who has 
described five of them (Glucose stéarique, Glucose butyrique, Glucose acétique, 
Glucose benzoique, and Ethyl glucose) in the Annales de Chimie. 


THE KYANG.—Some notes by Major R. Strachey respecting 
this species of wild ass of Thibet appear in the new number of the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. He states that one was bought in India by his 
brother, Mr. John Strachey, to be forwarded to the Zoological Society. On 
attempting to remove it, it most resolutely refused to stir. Coaxing and force 
were of no avail. But Mr. Strachey having heard from its old native master 
of its great attachment to a white pony, bought that also, and thus was able 
to bring the pair to the ship at Calcutta. In a gale of wind off the Cape the 
kyang died, and the captain somewhat savagely threw the pony overboard 
alive, deeming its existence no longer necessary. The voice of the kyang is a 
shrieking bray, but still a real bray. It must be a hardy animal to live on 
the desert plateaux of Thibet. Major Strachey cdnsiders it to be of the same 
species as the ghorkur. 


THE HiIppoPpoTAMUS,—M., Gratiolet has recently laid before 
the French Academy of Sciences an account of his researches upon the circu- 
lation of the blood in the hippopotamus, with especial regard to its powers as 
a plunging animal. He states, in conclusion, that the facts and reflections 
detailed by him tend to confirm the idea, instinctively accepted from the very 
infancy of physiology, that the plunging mammals acquire the power, by ex- 
pelling from their lungs the greatest part of their blood, doing so every 
moment by a succession of very simple artifices, in which they somewhat 
resemble the reptiles among whom the pulmonary circulation is only a 
partial derivation from the general circulation. 


. “ . 

CHEMISTRY.—The first volume of the treatise on Theoretical 
and Applied Chemistry,” by the eminent French chemists, MM. Pelouze and 
Fremy, has appeared. It contains the metalloids—described in 1080 pages, 
illustrated with 478 woodcuts. Its price (only fifteen francs) adapts it to the 
manufacturing classes. M. Boussingault has also just published the first 
volume of a résumé of his renowned researches in agricultural chemistry 
under the title of “ Agronomie,” &c. 

THE LUMINOSITY OF FiIsHEs has been recently investigated 
by Dr. T. L. Phipson, with the view of ascertaining if it were really due to 
the presence of phosphorus. He put some of the luminous matter taken from 
a rayfish into a flask with a little distilled water. In about twenty-four heurs 
it ceased to shine, and exhaled an odour like mouldy cheese. He applied the 
proper reagents; but was unable to discover any trace of phosphorus, or its 
compounds. On examining that substancs by the microscope he discovered the 
presence of some cryptogamous plants, and was at first somewhat inclined to 
attribute the luminosity to them; but was eventually led to consider that the 
phenomenon in question is due to some organic compound yet unknown, which, 
like phosphorus, has an affinity for oxvgen. He refers also to the observations 
of Boyle in 1672 respecting the luminosity of the fiesh of some of the 
mammals, especially of the calf. 

“ RECENT GEOGRAPHICAL RESEARCHES” form the attractive 
title of the scientific article in the new number of the Edinburgh Review. It 
is a most agreeable summary of the progress of every branch of that science 
which Burke calls “an earthly subject, but heavenly study.” Due justice is 
done to the important labours of the members of the Royal Geographical 
Society, and the great impetus given to the study of physical geography by 
the works of Humboldt, Mre, Somerville, and the admirable Physical Atlas 
published by Mr. Keith Johnston, amongst the contributors to which were 
included the ablest naturalists in the world. Geography, also, is the subject of 
the opening article in the Quarteriy Reviewe—“ The Brazilian Empire.’ Its 
political history and condition, its wonderful natural productions and resources, 
are described at considerable length. It is stated that since 1850 the commerce 
with Britain has increased above 100 percent. Brazil is described as happy in 
possessing an admirable Sovereign, free institutions, a stable government, and 
all the elements of probable future greatness. 


New PLANETs,—In a recent communication to the French 
Academy M. Le Verrier gives the following numbers to the recently- 
discovered planets :—M. Chacornac’s, No. 59; Mr. Ferguson's (at Washington, 
U.8.), No. 60; M. Goldschmidt’s, No. 61.—Messrs. Forster and Lesser dis- 
covered the 62nd at Berlin, on September 14. 


REPRODUCTION OF BONE.—A most remarkable case of this 
has been laid before the French Academy by M. Flourens. A healthy young 
man at Bayeux, in April, 1858, had his leg fractured in such a manner 
that amputation had to be deferred. M. Mottet, his surgeon, by great 
care and the nse of an ingenious apparatus has been enabled to save the limb, 
or rather to make such arrangements as would permit it to renew itself. 
Extensive suppuration took place, during which large portions of bone came 
away, which were gradually replaced. Fifteen months after the accident tie 
patient was able to walk with crutches; and now the limb has recovered its 
solidity, length, and straightness,— Comptes Rendus. 


THE COMBUSTION OF WET FUEL is attended with great loss 
of heat, rendered latent by the conversion of the water into steam. The late 
Mr. Moses Thompson devised a furnace in which the combustion of wet fuel 
may not only be rendered consistent with the best economical results, but be 
also successfully applied to scientific purposes, by means of the chemical reac- 
tions which occur. The furnace is described and figured by professor B. 
— jun., in the last number of the journal conducted by his father and 

imself. 


A NEw FUSsIBLE ALLOy, composed of cadrhium (1 to 2 parts), 
tin (2), lead (4), and bismuth (7 or 8), has been patented by Dr. B. Wood, of 
Nashville, Tennessee, U.S. It fuses at a temperature between 150 deg.-and 
160 deg. Fahrenheit—40 degs. lower than Rose’s or Newton's fusible metals. 
Professor Silliman proposes naming the new alloy “ Wood's fusible metal.” 

Mr. DARWIN’S THEORY OF THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES, with 
reference to Natural Theology, is discussed in the American Journal of Science. 
The paper, which is in the form of a dialogue between two readers, conclades 
with the assertion, by Mr. Darwin's supporter, “That the argument for 
design, as presented by the natural theologians, is just as good now, if we 
accept Darwin's theory, as it was before the theory was promulgated.” 

A MopDE oF CoLouRING Stone has been devised by M. 
Lipiwiyz, who has tried it upon a kind of paving-stone found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pirna, in Saxony. The stone is dipped into a hot solution of 
gelatine of such aconsistency as to permit its infiltration into the stone. After 
drying, the stone is put into a solution of tannin by which it becomes coated 
with a tannate of insoluble gelatine of the colour termed antique brown, which 
resists the decomposing action of the atmosphere. Details of the process are 
given in Dingler’s Polytechnische Journal. 

A PAIR OF SERPENT-SKIN Boors were lately exhibited at a 
meeting of the French Academy of Sciences by M. Jules Cloquet. The skin 
(that of a boa-constrictor) was well tanned, and is strong and flexible. It 
retains the 
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LITERATURE AND ART. 
TRAVELLING in the interests of literature and art—we were fresh from 
Brighton and its exhibition of paintings, and from Liv: 1, where we 
had gazed on the magnificent free library, the gift of William Brown— 
we wandered last Saturday as far as Huddersfield. That good old 
clothweaving town was in a ferment of delight, for Lord Brougham, 
in performance of a promise made to the Yorkshiremen a twelvemonth 
since, was to preside at the annual soirée of the Mechanics’ Institute, 
to be holden that same =r We duly found ourself in the 
Philosophic Hall, at seven o’cl p.m., and very noble and very 
touching was it to see and hear the welcome given by the men of 
Huddersfield to Henry Brougham. Imagine some seven or eight 


hundred sturdy lungs joining in the chorus of “ Auld lang syne.” 
Imagine some five or six hundred more ladies waving their hand- 


kerchiefs, and a whole platform full of county magnates applauding | 


with might and main. 

It is thirty years since the great statesman, now Lord Brougham and 
Vaux, canvassed Huddersfield in his famous contest for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. A post-chaise and four took him tearing over 
the Yorkshire hills and moors, halting now at one town now at 


another to make a speech, be cheered to the echo, and tear off again. | 
How the times are changed, and how many of the good old man’s | 


friends are dead! Lord Brougham could not help seeing this. Those 
who stood by him could watch his working face, and the vain efforts 
he made to conceal his emotion. He felt it when in sorrowful accents 
he spoke of his dear friend, the late Milton, Earl Fitzwilliam. And, 
most of all, he felt it when, rising after the vehement cheering had 
subsided, he began—* My old constituents,” and fairly broke down in a 
flood of tears. But those tears were not womanish; they were the 
tears of wisdom and virtue. They came from a heart that age has 
not withered, but which a hale old age has left green, and tender, and 
human, and true. Reverently gazing on the grand old man, we 
thought of Dr. Hume, reading the list of killed to the Duke of 
Wellington on the night of Waterloo, when the fight was done. We 
thought of the conquering Captain sitting up in his camp-bed, and, as 
the Doctor enumerated one by one the name of friends and comrades 
who would never see the sun again, wringing his hands in passionate 
grief, while the tears coursed in rivulets down those stern cheeks, 
lackened with dust and gunpowder. 

But Lord Brougham bore up, and made an eloquent oration. And 
there was plenty more speechifying from members of Parliament, 
clergymen, and so forth, And the prizes were delivered to the juvenile 
students of the Mechanics’ Institute, Lord Brougham grasping shock- 
headed young “ teazers,” errand-boys, and shop-lads, by the hand. 
The men of Huddersfield cheered themselves hoarse, and then, by way 
of a change, indulged themselves in hooting the Lord of the Manor, a 
worthy young gentleman, but who is, for some petty local reason, un- 
popular among certain classes in the town. And, finally, we came 
away from Huddersfield most favourably impressed with the energy 
and enterprise of a place where industry is at a premium and pau- 
perism at a discount, and still more deeply sensible of the munificence 
and hospitality of the cloth-lords of Huddersfield—the Brookes, the 
Wrigleys, and the Carlisles. We should properly have gone to see 
Robin Hood’s grave, and poor Charlotte Bronté’s tomb at Haworth, 
but Time pointed inexorably to the train for London, and we took it 
and him by the forelock. 

In about three weeks’ time Messrs, Southgate and Barrett will sell by 
auction the remaining copies of three magnificent works—the “ Art- 
Treasures of the United Kingdom ;” Owen Jones’s “Grammar of Orna- 
ment ;’ and David Reberts’s “‘ Holy Land.” Weare told that the stones 
used in the lithographing of the sumptuous illustrations to these works 
(published at about £20 aset) are to be destroyed, thus rendering any 
further issue impossible. Now, what is this but Vandalism? Why 
this Iconoclastic exclusiveness? We thought that the reproofs called 
forth by the destruction of the steel plates of engravings after Landseer 
had been sufficient to deter these combinations of printsellers from 
making “things of beauty” not “joys for ever.” Only suppose that 
Marc Antonio Raimondi or Albert Durer had destroyed their plates 
after a certain number of copies had been struck off, or that William 
Hogarth had obliterated his copperplate dramas the moment after the 
requirements of his subscription list were fulfilled. Messrs, Day and 
Son, the publishers of the splendid Livres d'Art we have mentioned, 
should perpend, and stay the rash hands of their stonebreakers. 

Stones, of course, suggest the lithographic art. Lithography reminds 
us of the title of what promises to be an interesting work, “ Lithiaka” 
—a history of gems and jewels by Mdme. de Barrera, and which Mr. 
Bentley is to put forth in November. We hope Mdme, de Barrera will 
tell us all about the precious gem which the honest factor stole from 
the Indian as he lay sleeping. We should like to hear, also, the true 
story of the Lazareff diamond ; likewise of the celebrated “ Bleeding 
Brooch” which originally formed part of an order of chivalry sent by 
a German Landgrave to George L, and which for certain dreadful 
reasons has continued for a hundred and forty years to distil tiny gouts 
of blood. The new historian of jewels need scarcely trouble herself to 
tell over again the story of the fatal “collier,” inseparably connected 
as it is with the lives of Marie Antoinette, Cagliostro, and the Cardinal- 
Prince de Rohan ; one Mr, Thomas Carlyle has so told that story that 
it will not bear repeating. 

The mention of Mr. Carlyle’s name reminds us that the good people 
of Melbourne in Australia, who are about to erect a Shakspeare 
memorial (where is our monument, oh, shame!) propose to refer 
adjudication on the designs submitted to a “Committee of Taste,” 
composed of—whom do our readers think ?—why, Mr. Thomas Carlyle, 
Sir Uharles Eastlake, and Mr. John Ruskin. Mustard, oil, and vinegar! 
sugar, salt, and spice! Friar Bawn, Heliogabalus, and Jack the Painter! 
We very much fear that Mr. Carlyle would be apt to denounce the 
whole thing as a “ windbag” and a “phantasm,” and soundly scold 
the Melbourne people as “ Apes of the Bead Sea.” At any rate, Art 
is not Mr. Carlyle’s forte. Poor Sir Charles Eastlake has quite troubles 
enongh of an zesthetic nature on his hands without the worry of a 
committee of taste; and Mr. Ruskin must be far too busy with his 
wonderful political economies to think about Shaksperean memorials. 
If a committee of taste be needed, much better would it be to solicit 
the counsel of the most accomplished and thoughtful among our 
Shaksperean scholars and critics—our Colliers, Dyces, Stauntons, and 
Knights. 

We spoke of Mr. Ruskin’s essays on political economy. He has got 
as far as ad valorem, and will probably diverge into differential duties, 
We earnestly wish that he would settle that little difficulty between 
Mr. Gladstone and the ribbon weavers of Coventry, who are obliged to 
pay paper duty for the boxes and blocks necessary for pee their 
ribbons, The paper protectionists are in a beautifully cleft stick anent 
this paper duty. In the Coventry case it is no “tax upon knowledge,” 
about which a cry is got up, and the continuance of the wicked old tax 
just injures the commerce for which the paper protectionists profess so 
affectionate a solicitude, 

Among the notices of literary auctions we see that the entire stock 
remaining on hand of Mr. Henry Mayhew’s “ London Labour and the 
London Poor,” as also of his “ Great World of London,” will be sold 
next month, Each is advertised as “ complete.” We were not aware 
that either of these important works had reached completion, So far 
as continuous publication was concerned they resembled the 

Story of the Bear and the Fiddle— 

Begun, and broke off in the middle ; 
but, if Mr, Mayhew has indeed been devoting his leisure to finishing 
* Labour and the Poor” and “‘ The Great World,” we must congratulate 
him and the public on the fact. If Henry Mayhew had been a French- 
man he would have received Governmental assistance in the prosecution 
of his undertaking, and would be by this time a Knight of the Legion 
of Honour and in the receipt of a handsome pension from the State. 
As it is, auctioneers sell up the back stock “ by order of the executors ” 
and—sic itur ad astra, 

Other executors, by the way, have commanded the sale of the 
copious art-library the property of the late Mr. Ferdinand Ackermann, 
We knew him well. He was truly our friend; and ere this hand 

could wield the pen it held a pencil, and sometimes a graver or an 
etching-needle, and sometimes a lithographic crayon, that were all 
employed for years in the service of the great house of Ackermann, 
Ferdinand was one of the band of brothers who carried on the business 
of stout old Rudolph Ackermann, Who has not gazed at the pictures 
in those vast windows of the shop at the corner of Beaufort-buildings, 
Strand? . Their name is now but a noise. The house is gone. Stay, 
we passed it but yesterday, and found Mr, Eugene Rimmel’s soaps and 
perfumes in the “emporium” which was once the resort of the most 





renowned artists in England—in the place where we have seen Prout, 
| and Cattermole, and Liversege, and Thomas Landseer, and Louis 

Haghe. The Ackermanns were the conscript fathers of the “ Keep- 
| sakes” and the “Landscape Annuals.” Keepsakes and Annuals, 
| where are ye know ? 








NEW SHAKO FOR THE INFANTRY. 
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Tue authorities at the Horse Guards have decided on discontinuing 
the ugly and cumbersome shako worn in the Army, and substi- 
tuting in place of it a headdress of a much lighter and somewhat more 
ornamental character, not unlike the large-peaked forage-caps worn by 
several of the volunteer rifle corps, though the crown is somewhat 
higher. The weight of the cap is much less than that of the present 
unwieldy shako, The new shako is now being issued to the following 
regiments :—1st battalion Rifle Brigade, 4th battalion Rifle Brigade, 
1st battalion 60th Rifles, 1st battalion 8th Regiment, and 53rd Regiment. 
Should it be found to wear satisfactorily, the whole of the Army will 
hereafter adopt it in the place of the felt shako now in use. e bod, 
of the new shako is made from two thicknesses of cloth stitched 
together by the sewing-machine, the outer piece of cloth being water- 
roofed. Ventilation is provided for by perforations under the open 
gures of the shako-plate, and under the ornament at the back, so 
that a current of air can pass through the shako from front to back. 
The cloth being elastic causes the cap to give to the shape of the 
head ; and, the size of the ornaments being considerably reduced, the 
shako, when complete, weighs about half that of the present pattern, 











OBITUARY OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


LADY DOWNES. 

The Right Hon. Christophena, Baroness Downes, who died on the 18th inst, 
at her town house, 19, Grafton-street, was the daughter of James Buchanan, 
Esq., of that ilk, N.B., and was born in 1799. She was married, first, in 
March, 1813, to John Willis Fleming, Esq., of Stoneham Park, Southampton, 
M.P. for Hants, by whom, who died at Athens in July, 1844, she had four 
sons, of whom the eldest son is the present John Brown Willis 
Fleming, Esq., of Stoneham Park; and four daughters, three of 
whom have been married—viz., Mrs. Armstrong, of Castle Iver, King’s 
County; Mrs. Vansittart, and Mrs. Albert Hambrough. Her rye ty was 
married, secondly, the 4th of August, 1846 (she was his second wife), to Sir 
Ulysses de Burgh, present Lord Downes, of Aghanville, King’s County, K.C.B., 
K.T.S., a representative Peer of Ireland, and Colonel of the 54th Regiment, 
by whom she leaves no issue. Her Ladyship’s eldest son, by her first marriage, 
John Brown Willis Fleming, Esq., married, the 27th of February, 1840, Lady 
Catherine Cochrane, only daughter of the distinguished Rear-Admiral of the 
Fleet, Thomas, Earl of Dundonald, G.C.B. 


THE HON. MRS. VESEY KNOX. 

The Hon. Catherine Ann Vesey Knox, who died at her residence, Bernagh» 
in the county of Tyrone, Ireland, on the 7th instant, in the eighty- 
seventh year of her age, was the eldest and last surviving daughter of Major- 
General Gisborne, of Derbyshire, of whom mention is made in Junins’s 
Letters. General Gisborne was Governor of Charlemont Fort, and for some 
time Deputy Commander-in-Chief of the Forces in Ireland. His second 
daughter married Major Burke, of Fahie, in the county of Galway, many 
years heir presumptive to the earldom of Clanricarde; and his third daughter 
was married to a Mr. Gordon, of Belfast. Mrs. Vesey Knox and her two 
sitters died each in the month in which they married. Mrs. Vesey Knox was 
married, on the 8th of October, 1792, to the Hon. Vesey Knox, the brother 
of Thomas, second Viscount and first Earl of Ranfurley, and the great-great- 
uncle of Thomas Granville Henry Stuart, the present Earl. By this marriage 
(Mr. Knox died the 2nd of February, 1830) Mrs. Knox had issue (with a 
daughter, Marian Diana, wife of the Rev. Richard Nugent Horner) two 
sons—Thomas Gisborne, who died unmarfied in 1853; and Edmond Francis, 
in holy orders, who married Mary Anne, daughter of the Rev. Bernard 
Ward, and died in 1850, leaving a family. 











THOMAS HARTSHORNE, ESQ. 

Thomas Hartshorne, Esq., of Silkmore House and Johnson Hall, both in the 
county of Stafford, who died at Brancote on Saturday, the 13th inst., after a 
short illness, has for between thirty and forty years filled an important place 
as an active magistrate and an able adviser in the public business of Stafford- 
shire. His open-hearted liberality, high principle, and clear judgment won 
the affectionate esteem and respect of all classes of persons in the county. On 
the purchase of the Tixall estate by his attached friend the late Earl Talbot 
Mr. Hartshorne, with an ardent love of agriculture, was induced to become 
joint tenant of the Brancote Farm—at first jointly with the present Earl of 
Shrewsbury, and a as sole tenant. He continued such tenancy up 
to his death, and there he erected that model farm which has made his name 
widely known, not only in England but on the Continent, as an agriculturist 
of the first class. The farm still remains a monument of his ability and 
enterprise. In earlier life Mr. Hartshorne was equally distin as an 
able and ardent sportsman, and was well known as the leader of the Meynell 
hounds, and reckoned to be one of the best shots in England. Mr. Hartshorne’s 
clear intellect in all matters, his kind and generous nature, and his pleasant 
social qualities, render his loss one not easily to be supplied. 








His GRACE THE DUKE OF RICHMOND died on the 21st inst., very generally 
and deeply lamented. A memoir and portrait of this excellent nobleman will 
be given in next week’s Number of this Journal. 

THE CROSBIE BARONETCY.—This baronetcy, it seems, is not extinct, but is in- 
herited by a gentleman long resident in London, now Sir William Richard Crosbie, 
the sixth Baronet, whois cousin of the Baronet just dead, and grandson of Sir 
Paul Crosbie, the fourth Baronet. We should have stated, in our recent notice of 
the gallant Sir William Edward Crosbie, the Baronet just deceased, that he was 
among the five premier Baronets of Nova Scotia, and that he was severely 


| wounded at the capture of Bergen-op-Zoom, and was consequently compelled to 
retire on half-pay. Sir William Richard Crosbie, the present Baronet, married, 
in 1853, Catherine, only daughter of the late Rev. Samuel Madden, of Eilk ny, 


and niece of the late Sir William Gordon Cunyning, Bart, 








NAVAL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 





Last Saturday the Grand Duke Michael of Russia minutely 
inspected the iron-cased frigate Warrior now building at Blackwall. 

The Royal Commission of Inquiry into the control and manage- 
ment of her Majesty’s naval yards, under the presidency of Mr. Frederick 
Peel, commenced their sittings on Thursday week. 


It is reported that Vice-Admiral Martin has requested to be 

ermitted to resign the command of the Mediterranean ficet on the score of ill 
vealth ; and that he will be succeeded by Vice-Admiral Hope Johnstone, 
Commander-in-Chief at the Nore. 


Lieutenant-General Sir James Outram is so far restored to 
health that he is able to leave Brighton. 


The interment of the remains of Sir Harry Smith took place 
at Whittlesea yesterday week, his native place, and here he desired that he 
might be buried, expressing an additional wish that his remains might be 
a grave by some of his old companions in arms, a desire which was 
grat: 


_The members of the Royal Naval Club dined together, at 
Willis’s Rooms, King-street, St. James's, on Monday, to celebrate the fifty-fifth 
anniversary of the great battle of Trafalgar ; and on Sunday (the anniversary 
day) it was celebrated on board many of the ships in the ports, 


THE MiLiT1A.—The Denbigh Militia was inspected yesterday 
week by Colonel Lord Frederick Paulet, 0.B., Inspector of Militia. The 
inspection was a minute one, The appearance of the men under arms called 
forth marks of approbation from the Inspector, who also expressed himself 
much pleased at their cleanliness and soldierlike appearance.——The South 
Durham Militia assembled last week for twenty-seven days’ training at Barnard 





Castle, and the North Durham Militia, at Durham , for the same period. The 
mustec at each place is represented as being indifferent. 
THE VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT. 
Captain Markham, of Becca Hall, has ted the colonelcy of the 





7th West York Volunteer Rifles. 

A Highland Company of Rifle Volunteers is to be formed in Aberdeen in 
connection with the battalion. 

About 400 of the 6th Tower Hamlets Rifie Brigade were entertained at 
dinner by the officers of the corps on Thursday se’nnight, Captain-Commandant 
Hemming presiding. 

Yesterday week the Ist battalion of Sussex Rifle Volunteers, consisting of the 
Arundel, Chichester, Worthing, Storrington, or, Westborne com- 
panies, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Nichols, assembled at the 
village of Broadwater, about a mile from Worthing, and went through a num- 
ber of evolutions. 

The competition for the prizes announced by the Perth Highland Society 
took place on Monday and Wednesday, last week, at the practising-ground of 
the Perth Volunteer Rifles in the Almond Valley. The silver cup, value £10, 
was gained by Sergeant J. F. M‘Corquodale, P.V.R. 

There has been a rifle match at Whitton Park, a challenge from Captain 
Murray, of the Whitton or Hounslow Corps, to the Harrow and Kingston-on- 
Thames Corps, an officer and five men from each co The prizes were 
awarded as follows:—To Private Dell, Harrow, an Enfield rifle; Corporal 
Hunt, Hounslow, a silver-mounted claret jug; Colour Sergeant Gould, 
Kingston, a purse of moncy. 

On Tuesday se’nnight a banquet was given in the city of York (over 
which the Lord Mayor presided) for the purpose of presenting to the winner of 
the first prize in the late county contest at York the handsome trophy, consisting 
of a magnificent silver cup and twenty-five sovereigns, It was stated after the 
dinner that a county association was being got up, of which Lieut. H. Wood, 
of York, had consented to act as honorary secretary, to which honorary 
members would be admitted on the payment of half a ea. 

Last Saturday the prizes won at the late contest in Sneyd Park were pre- 
sented on Clifton Down. The corps mustered in goodly numbers, about 400 
strong, and in full dress. The total valu@vof the prizes, which were presented 
by Mrs. Lyon Campbell and Colonel Bush, was about £340, 

On Tuesday and Wednesday, last week, a rifle contest took place at Norbury 
3ooths, the seat of the Captain of the Knutsford Volunteers, Mr. James 
Pennington Legh. ‘Three prizes were offered by Captain and Mrs. Legh, The 
first was a silver cup, given by Mrs. Legh, for the best marksman. Tergeant 
Cross won thecup. The competitors and a large company of ladies and gertle- 
men afterwards dined at the hall, on the invitation of Captain Legh. On 
Wednesday, the contest for the second prize (Westley Richards’s breech-loading 
rifle), given by Captain Legh, took place on the same ground. There was a tie 
between Sergeants Stevens and Coulson, each scoring nineteen. They shot off, 
and Sergeant Coulson won the prize. A third prize (an Enfield rifle, offered by 
Captain Legh), for competition among non-commissioned officers, was won by 
Sergeant Stevens. 

esterday week the oath of allegiance was administered by Sir Archibald 
Alison in the City Hall, Glasgow, to the 60th, 6lst, and 94rd Lanarkshire 
Highland Rifle Volunteers, and 14th Lanarkshire Artillery. A_ brilliant 
assemblage of ladies and gentlemen occupied the platform, galleries, aad the 
sides of the body of the hall, to witness the proceedings. The Highland 
companies entered the hall preceded by six pipers playing “ Highland Laddie,”” 
and were greeted with hearty cheers by the spectators. The four companies 
were then drawn up in the form of a square, the Sheriff and che Rev. Dr. 
M‘Taggart, the chaplain of the Highlanders, being in the centre. After prayers 
by the Ohaplain, the Sheriff administered the oath in the usual form. Sir 
Archibald then addressed the companies in a speech which was received with 
great cheering. 

The 37th Kent Rifle Volunteer Corps was inspected on the 9th inst., in 
Cranbrook, the head-quarters of the corpa, by the Lord Lieutenant, accompanied 
by Lieut.-Colonel Luard, Assistant-Inspector of Volunteers, The co: is a 
consolidated battalion, and within the last few months has co rably 
increased in numbers. Nearly 500 men were present on parade, and went 
through several battalion and light infantry movements with rémarkable 
steadiness and precision. The Lord Lieutenant expressed himself much 
gratified with the appearance of the battalion and the manner in which the 
movements on parade had been performed. After the inspection a dinner was 
given to the battalion by the commanding officer, at which upwards of five 
hundred guests were entertained, 

A rifle contest took place on Friday, the 19th fnst., at Glavering Park, the 
seat of Mr. Andrew Arcedeckne, for a silver cup given by that gentleman, to 
be competed for by members of the Glavering Rifle Club and tatives 
from the various neighbouriag corps. ‘The prize was carriel off by Mr. 
Marriott, of Stowmarket. 

PRESENTATIONS O¥ BUGLES, FTC,—Last Saturday, at Holly Lodge, Miss 
Burdett Coutts presented a silver bugle, subscribed for by the ladies of 
Highgate, to the Highgate Rifle Corps. The ceremony was of a more than 
usually effective and interesting character. In addition to a sumptuous 
entertainment provided by Miss Coutts for her own if lends 
of the ladics’ committee, and the friends of the of the 
various corps assembled, substantial refreshments were also provided for 
between 400 and 500 volunteers. (We intend to give, next week, an 
Engraving of the presentation ceremony.)——-At Wycombe Abbey, in 
Buckinghamshire, Lady Carington presented a silver le to the Wycombe 
corps. Subsequently three silver cups, the presents of Lord Carington, were shot 
for—the first cup being won by Private J. W. Columbine, Great Marlow ; 
the second cup, by Private Ward, Aylesbury ; and the third cup, by Sergeant 
Kirby, Aylesbury. During the competition open house was kept at the Abbey, 
and an elegant luncheon provided for the riflemen and other visitors; and on 
Thursday evening adinner was given at the Red Lion Hotel, by LordCarington, 
to the members of the Wycombe corps.——On Thursday, the 18th inst., a 
silver bugle, subscribed for by the ladies of Chesterfield and the neighbourhood, 
was presented to the 3rd Derbyshire (Chesterfield) Rifle Volanteers, by Lady 
Louisa Cavendish, the daughter of his Grace the Duke of Devonshire, the 
Lord Lieutenant of the county.——On Wednesday se’nnight a sword was 
presented to Captain Ellison, of the Ist Lancashire Engineers, by the 
officers and meg of that corps.——The first annual prize competition 
of the 12th Middlesex Corps took place on Wednesday week, and on 
the same occasion a silver bugle, the gift of Charles Boosey, Esq., 
was presented. The members of the corps assembled at Barnet at ten 
o'clock, and, headed oe the band of the 3rd Tower Hamlets Company. 
marched to Mount Highwood Hill, the residence of E. Cox, Esq., in 
whose park, by the kindness and liberality of that gentleman, a range for rifle 
practice 800 yards in extent has been granted for their use. The bugle was 
presented, on behalf of Charles Boosey, Esq., by Captain Wilbraham Taylor. 
The prizes were then awarded by Mrs. Wilbraham Taylor, after which a 
Jeu de joie was fired, and the proceedings terminated. following is the 
result of the contest :—First class—let prize (a handsome revolver rifle), 
Sergeant G. Brooks ; 2nd prize (short Enfield rifle), Mr. A. Taylor; 3rd prize, 
Captain Wilbraham Taylor. Second class—ist prize (a short Enfield rifle), 
Sergeant Baines ; 2nd prize, Mr. Havnmerton ; 3rd prize, Sergeant Hunting- 
don ; 4th prize, Mr. Schmidt. Third class—ist prize (a short Enfield rifie), 
Mr. Dighton; 2nd prize, Mr. Greenway; 3rd prize, Mr. Parry; 4th prize, 
Mr. J. Huntingdon, The first of the battalion prizes was won by Mr. 
Smith, and the second by Mr. Nicholson.——The presentation of a hand- 
some silver bugle to the 10th Somerset Rifle Corps, on the part of the 
ladies of Wells, took place, by permission of the Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
on Friday week, in the park attached to the Episcopal Palace, in pre- 
sence of a numerous concourse of spectators. ‘The grourid was kept by the 
Wells troop of the North Somerset Yeomanry Cavalry, Mrs. Tudway, widow 

Mr. R. C. Tudway, late member for Wells, made the presenteion.— The 
Haverfordwest Rifle Corps paraded, under ho og Peel, last week, for the pur- 
~ of having a silver bugle presented to them by Mrs, Phillips, wife of the 

rd Lieutenant of the county of Haverfordwest. It was subscribed for by 
the ladies of the place. When the ceremony of preaepting the bugle was con- 
cluded, Sergeant-Major M‘William, of the Pembrokeshire Artillery, late 
instructor to the Haverfordwest Volunteers, was presented by Captain Peel, in 
the name of the corps, with a handgfie silk purse containing fifty-one 
sovereigns, in consideration of the car “and patience he had used in his instruc- 
tion of the corps.——The Lord Lietenant of Lincolnshire intends ta give one 








or more prizes to each of the thie battalions of rifle volunteers of his county, 
to be shot for in the spring % next vear. The Countess of Yarborough will 
also up to each bate t forat the same ime as the Lord 
Lieutenant's prize 
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THE ARSENAL AT NAPLES. 
adici 





the natives, and of which we give an Engraving on 
886— is the chief, and indeed the only, town in the province 
with the suburban hamlets of the Eoui Hua, Omata, and 
may reckon about 4000 people, the majority residing on 


their own estates, within six miles of the village market-cross, The | 
= upward from the sea-beach, and, with 


town, or rather village, 
ies neat white houses, cont cultivation, green forests, and back- 

and of wooded hills, crowned by the snow-capped cone of Mount 
Ex: ts a pleasing aspect. It has a substantial granite-built 
ch an hospital, a library, and a literary institu- 
Sian the i tal is sketched by Mr. Hursthouse in the followin 
sanieo Renaly ted on the margin of the beach, embosom 
amid gentle hills, and watered by the Huatoki, Mangotuku, and 
tributary burns, it displays its granite church and chapels, its little 
mills and breweries, snug hostelries, t-office, stores, and primitive 
shops; but affecting no ‘town airs,’ stands out before the world a 
robust, hearty-looking village, famed throughout the land for its 
troops of rosy children, ~ women, honey, fine mutton, and dairies 
of Devonshire cream. The appearance of the place from the sea in 
fine weather is very beautiful. The taste for sylvan scenery and quiet 
rastic beauty is gratified by the combination of stream and forest, glade 
and valley, pastures and trim fields dotted with cattle or yellow with 
corn ; whilst for the Salvator-Rosa eye there is the giant snow-capped 
mountain, shooting oa asea of forest 8000 feet in the brilliant sky.” 
Mount ont, whi forms 80 conspicuous an object in our 
Engraving, although not the highest, is certainly the most strikingly- 
remarkable, mountain in New Zealand; and may be seen from a vessel’s 
deck, in clear weather, from a distance of more than one hundred miles, 
It rises in a lect cone, from a base thirty miles in diameter, to a 
height of 8270 feet above the and presents nearly the same appear- 
ance viewed from every point, Its summit, which is an extinct crater, 
is flattened, and is covered with perpetual snow for nearly a quarter of 
its entire elevation, Mount Egmont is about fifteen miles inland from 
the town of Taranaki. The hill to the right near the town is Mount 
Taranaki, and the buildings on its top are the barracks, 


PAH IN TARANAKI, 
On the containing the View of Taranaki is one of a pah, or 
fortified My of the pod (natives), in the Taranaki province. 
New Zealand abounds with isolated and steep hills, which afford 
to the different tribes places of refuge. On such hills they have 
built villages, which are fortified with palisadoes and ditches, 
and to these small fortresses they retire when attacked by an enemy, 
These fortresses are called pahs, and, as recent events have 
shown, a es ae arms wae eae to defend them, are —— be 
despised, e ere so noted in the recent conflict in 
T i, consists of two stockades—one upon the intrenchments of 
the old pah of the same name, the other new, and apparently without 
intrenchments, They stand on a ridge formed by two small gullies, 
These gullies meet a little below the pah, and open on a swampy 
ground in the Waitara Valley, forming a sort of long Y, the 
stalk towards the river, and the stockades in the fork. Mr, 
Hursthouse, in his work on New Zealand, thus describes the 
mode of life and domestic habits of the natives :—*A tribe gene- 


’ 


nting c 


rally lives together in little communities of from 50 to 200 indi- | 
seattered over their district. | 


viduals in various villages (pahs 
These villages, planted on some hill or precipice near the coast, or 
perched on some river's cliff, cover half an acre or two or three acres 
of ground. A common pah consists of two or three rows (two or three 


feet apart) of stout split paling, ten to twelve feet high, lashed with | 


flax and creepers to posts and cross-rails: which is entered by two or 
three narrow posterna, and divided by similar paling into numerons 
labyrinth-like courts, and squares, ere we find built the 
houses—little rush-and-pole verandah-huts, devoid of window, door, 
or chimney, and displaying the firebrands smoking on the floor. Here, 
too, are stacks of fuel, the Warepuni, some chief's or rich man’s better 
house, and perchance a bell-decked wooden chapel. Here, too, is the 
larder—kits of kumera and potatoes, maize and wheat, dried eels, 
roots, and berries, stowed aloft on shelves or poles away from rat and 
dog. Here, too, will congregate the hundred pests of the vill 
yelping curs and shrillest cocks, monstrous cats, fleas by bushels, a 
roat or two, pet calves and foals, intrusive pigs, the mocking tui, 
caged but clamorous, and the gloomy kaka, tied to his pole and 
bewailing his fate in indignant screams, like Hiawatha’s felon raven.” 
In several of the i pahs are houses with pillars, which are covered 
with carved figures, executed with considerable skill, and probably 
having reference to the military exploits of their possessors, 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE WAR IN CHINA, 


TaB last mail from China brought us perticulars (given in our Journal 
last om of the first operations of the combined and French 
3; and by the same mail we received es and photo- 

our Artist and others, in connection therewith, 

B94 we 
orse on 


are engraved in the present Number. On 
have an Illustration, “The Havoc Gun-boat, with Fane's 


ial Artist) marks the 
In a square courtyard, matted 
over—w. can be rolled off by means of four strings w 
is down—the gallant officers may be observed, in every variety of pic- 
turesque uniform, seated at a | tow of tables, either dispensing 
pen rag to their eo who 
evening scene a charming appearance, ted by Chinese 
lanterns and native dips in wonderful “pO ileniha.” after pesteicing 
of a dinner with the officers of the 15th, I took a stroll through the 
town in the sultry night. The coolies and darkies were ing 
yy air along the road; and now and then we came upon a 
gamblers playing by the feeble light of a candle; whilst 
i he British Encam t 
fore 
the breaking up of the camp at that place, is engraved on 390- 
391. We give, from various sources, Seas yartioalets of en-wan 
and of the rendezvous there of the allied forces — 

Talien-wan Bay, or more properly Talien Bay (for wan in Chinese 
means bay), may be described as a large inlet of the sea, measuring 
about eight to ten miles from north to sonth, and twelve to fourteen from 
east to west. It is open to the sea to the south-cast, the entrance is 
twelve to thirteen miles across, and three small is'ets, called the 
San-Shan-ton Islands, lie in the entrance, about equidistant from each 
shore, and form a natural breakwater against the force of the sea when 


in the 
| mos were sin 
at Talien-wan, from photographs taken by M. Beato shortly 


or boiling opium.” 


I during south-east winds. ‘The south-east and 
the bay are steep and rocky, and in some 
perpendicular cliffs rise up from the water. On the west 

ide, and in the north-east corner, the land slopes gradually 
sea, and formsa shelving beach, The shores of the bay ere 
indented, running into a number of subordinate bays or 

the principal of which are Victoria Bay on the south-west, 

on north-east, Bustard Cove in the centre of the eastern 

Odin Bay, a few miles to the south of the former. At all 

the an and landing is good, and advantage was 
this to distribute the forces into several camps at these 

ifferent localities, by which arrangement crowding of the transports 
one spot was and a sufficient supply of water procured 
r aa The ist infantry division, under General 

at Victoria Bay; the 2nd division (General 
8) at Hand Bay; the Land Transport at B ; 


were on shore. 
steamer left Vi Harbour at 





the sun | 


or doing duty as officers. In the | 


wi 
the eastern e of ee Fourteen c 
this splendid fleet lies, ly to assert the might and protect the right 
of England. By the aid of a good glass we make out sixty 
te. Here is the stately Chesapeake, with her 51 guns, 
nder her lee, leashed in like hounds and waiting to be slipped, 
| are the venomous little gun-boats, ready for any mischief — 
| the Slaney, Leven, Algerine, Kestrel, Janus, Clown, Woodcock, 
| Drake, Watchful, Havoc, Forester, Opossum, Starling, Firm, Stanch, 
Banterer, Bustard, Flamer, Bouncer, and Snap—stinging mosquitoes 
of the waters —which will soon buzz about the Taku Forts. The Nimrod, 
Roebuck, Sparrowhawk, age Ringdove, Pioneer, and Beagle, of 
larger size and draaght of water, pray for a good tide to take 
them over the Peiho bar, where more than one have old scores to settle 
with the Celestial braves. The Chesapeake, Impérieuse, Pearl, Scout, 
Encounter, Cruiser, Ferooz, Odin, Furious, Magicienne, 
Centaur, Sphynx, Inflexible, Fury, Cambrian, and Acteon, are too large 
for the shallow coast of Pi i Bay, but they will lend a hand with 
the boat expedition and send their blue-jackets to the naval brigade, 
Add the war troop-ships Simoom, Adventure, Vulcan, Urgent, and 
Hesper, and the steamers of the Bengal Government, and you have 
sixty pennants flying in the bay, besides sixteen on detached service, 
and seven hospital and troop-ships at Hong-Kong. 128 transports are 
waiting to convey the army and field-train to the scene of action, so 
that nearly 200 vessels can be counted from the cliffs.” 





THE DEPTFORD RIFLE CORPS RAISING EARTHWORKS 
BY TORCHLIGHT. 
Some time after the volunteer movement was started there were many 
who felt and said that it would prove but a mere “ flash in the pan”— 
“a nine days’ wonder ;’ and even now, when these prognostications 
have been so completely falsified, there are not wanting kind friends 
to exclaim, “So far all has gone on well—wonderfully well ; but wait 
| till the first excitement is over, till drill and rifle practice cease to be 
| novelties with members, and the non-combatants tire of paying their 
subscriptions, then you will doubtless find the whole affair collapse.” 
Now, supposing all these heel emer contingencies did happen, 
there would still remain elements of vitality amo»g our rifle corps 
which would effectually prevent such a consummation as is thus 
shadowed forth ; and we ilinstrate to-day one instance which may tend to 
convince such sceptics as we have referred to that there is to be found 
in our volunteer army a spirit of energy, perseverance, and self- 
dependence which forms the best guarantee for the s‘ability of the move- 
ment, The corps to which we have — reference is the 34th (or 
Deptford) company of the Kent Rifle Volunteers, which was established 
on the 3ist of March last, and is therefore one of the youngest com- 
panies in that county. Formed on a non-exclusive basis, its financial 
arrangements were such as to admit members of comparatively 
limited means, who could supply themselves with proper uniforms 
at a cost moderate in itself, and, furthermore, payable by instalments. 
Desirous of securing a practise-range at a convenient distance, the 
| officers applied to Mr. Edmund Lee, of Loampit-hill, who kindly 
| granted permission to use the Loampit on his property, affording a 
range of upwards of 200 yards, and an excellent ition for the 
targets, at the foot of a sandcliff rising to thirty feet. This was 
inspected and approved by Government; but, in order still more to 
ensure the safety of the range, it was determined by the corps to 
increase the height a third more, Mr, Lee’s kindness was again 
experienced in the permission to use the defective bricks from his adjoin- 
ing brickfield, and it was resolved by the members to gain some practical 
experience of pioneering and ficldwork by constructing the proposed 
addition themselves. In a communication addressed to a con- 
temporary, the commanding officer, Captain Montgomerie, bears this 
testimony to the vigour with'which the work was commenced and 
carried on :—‘‘In the progress of the work honorary members, pri- 
yates, and officers (even including the Chaplain), merchants, clerks, 
shopkeepers, and artisans, laboured cordially and vigorously, building, 
digging, and wheeling together, in all weathers, and after, in many 
cases, a hard day's work.” 

The work thus spiritedly accomplished consists of a principal earth- 
work (faced with a brick revetment) of 62 feet front, 25 feet deep, and 
averaging 10 feet high, and a fiank piece (for the protection of a public 

th passing on that side) of 37 feet front, which joins on to a small 

illock of debris, the whole work containing upwards of 500 tons of 
earth. This work was commenced on the 26th of July, and completed 
on the 13th of October, occupying in the interval twenty-four even- 
ings from seven o'clock, a without interfering with the ordinary 
company and battalion drills of the corps, which, of themselves, 
frequently engaged four nights in the week. The unusual inclemency 
of the past wet season was found a great hindrance, for though it 
seldom entirely stopped the work on any night fixed for the purpose, 
yet it sometimes materially lessened the number engaged, bringing it 
down on several occasions as low as ten, and reducing the average 
attendance to twenty-five out of a corps numbering eighty-one at the 
commencement of the work and one hundred at its close. This 
attendance was independent of the occasional assistance of a few 
members of neighbouring companies, and of several residents in the 
vicinity, most of them, however, honorary members of the corps, 

The accompanying Sketch was taken on the evening of the 8th 
instant, when the work was approaching completion, and while the 
volunteers were labouring, as they have been obliged to do for three- 
| fourths of the time, by the light of lanterns, torches, and coal-fires, 
| As an instance of the economical mode in which corps, content to 
work for themselves, can be conducted, it may be mentioned that the 
| whole of the contributions yet made to the funds of the company in 
| question do not amount to £100, of which no small portion still 

remains unexpended. Indeed, were the Government to supply, as 
has been frequently urged upon them, drill-sergeants at the public 
expense, this company would in all probability be entirely self- 
supporting. 
| t is to be hoped that the experience earned by the men of the 34th 
| Kent Rifle Volunteers, and the example shown by them to their 
| brothers-in-arms throughout the country, will not be without its fruit. 
More campaigns have probably been won in modern times by the use 
| of the pick and spade than by cannon and rifles ; and we need not go 
further back in the pages of history than to Garibaldi’s recent victory 
| on the Volturno, which was in a great measure secured by the earth- 
| works hastily thrown up in the open country by his gallant Italian 
volunteers. It is, indeed, worthy of consideration whether Sir John 
Bargoyne’s idea of detached forts round London might not be partially 
carried out by means of our volunteers, were sites handed over to 
them—say on Penge-common on the south, and Highgate in the north, 








where all the earthworks, and possibly even part of the masonry, might 
be constructed by them, the Government supplying @ superintending 
engineer and the necessary trenching tools from the stores at Woolwich. 
Were each battalion of volunteers in the metropolis and suburbs to 
undertake the completion of a certain detailed ion of each fort a 
generous rivalry as to which should succeed with their self- 
imposed task would tend materially to maintain the esprit de corps 
among them. 
bi ——_ of self-reliance which has ose Been shown 7, } 
Deptford company was originally suggested ry Allan, of the 
Royal London Milttia, @ resident in the neigh! ood, from whose 
assistance this company has derived much benefit, and who has 
throughout lent the most valuable aid, with h and hand, in 
and carrying out the fieldwork of which we now give an 
ustration, 


SCIENTIFIC NEWS. 


THE SORGHUM SACCHARATUM has beex naturalised in Sicily, 
where ite grains arrive at full maturity. From these, crystallised sugar cannot 
be readily obtained, but an excellent syrup is made, from which is produced 
excellent wine and alcohol. The crushed stalks are eaten readily by cattle. 


THE COMBINATION OF NITROGEN WITH IRON was determined 
some years ago by M. Marchand. The subject has been recently investigated 
by M. Fremy, and the results of his experiments, which will be useful to steel 
manufacturers, have been laid before the French Academy of Sciences. 
Several remarkable compounds have been produced. At the same meeting 
M. Despretz stated that in 1829 he had exposed red-hot iron to the action 
of ammonical gas (a compound of hydrogen and nitrogen) for eight or ten 
hours. The iron became white, brittle (even friable), lighter, and less alter- 
able in air and water than ordinary iron. It preserved its easy solubility in 
the acids, and its magnetic powers. These researches have also an important 
relation to the cementing of iron and steel. 


THE ABSORPTION OF RADIANT HEAT BY THE MEDIA OF THE 
EYE is the subject of a long memoir by M. Jules Janssen in the Annales de 
Chimie. He refers tothe fact that the eye is not injured by the passage of obscure 
rays of solar heat throngh a black glass which excludes the luminous rays, 
and attributes it to the absorption of the heat by the fluids of the eye. His 
memoir comprehends a determination of the quantity of heat which reaches 
the retina in the eyes of divers animals and from divers sources; a search for 
the fraction of absorption due to each medium out of the total effect, and a 
study of the thermochrose of the media. In conclusion he refers to the 
researches of Professor Tyndall, of the Royal Institution, on the same subject. 


INDIAN CoNCHOLOGY.—A series of illustrated papers on this 
subject, by Messrs. W. and H. Blanford (who, being on the staff of the Geological 
Survey, will have great opportunities of acquiring specimens), has just been 
commenced in the Journal of the Asiatic Society published at Calcutta. 


SACCHARIDES, a new class of combinations of sugars with 
acids, owe their name to the eminent organic chemist M. Berthelot, who has 
described five of them (Glucose stéarique, Glucose butyrique, Glucose acétique, 
Glucose benzoique, and Ethyl glucose) in the Annales de Chimie. 


THE KYANG.—Some notes by Major R. Strachey respecting 
this species of wild ass of Thibet appear in the new number of the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. He states that one was bought in India by his 
brother, Mr. John Strachey, to be forwarded to the Zoological Society. On 
attempting to remove it, it most resolutely refused to stir. Coaxing and force 
were of no avail, But Mr. Strachey having heard from its old native master 
of its great attachment to a white pony, bought that also, and thus was able 
to bring the pair to the ship at Calcutta. In a gale of wind off the Cape the 
kyang died, and the captain somewhat savagely threw the pony overboard 
alive, deeming its existence no longer necessary. The voice of the kyang is a 
shrieking bray, but still a real bray. It must be a hardy animal to live on 
the desert plateaux of Thibet. Major Strachey cdnsiders it to be of the same 
species as the ghorkur. 

THE HippopoTaMus,—M., Gratiolet has recently laid before 
the French Academy of Sciences an account of his researches upon the circu- 
lation of the blood in the hippopotamus, with especial regard to its powers as 
a plunging animal. He states, in conclusion, that the facts and reflections 
detailed by him tend to confirm the idea, instinctively accepted from the very 
infancy of physiology, that the plunging mammals acquire the power, by ex- 
pelling from their lungs the greatest part of their blood, doing so every 
moment by a succession of very simple artifices, in which they somewhat 
resemble the reptiles among whom the pulmonary circulation is only a 
partial derivation from the general circulation. 


CHEMISTRY.—The first volume of the treatise on “ Theoretical 
and Applied Chemistry,” by the eminent French chemists, MM. Pelouze and 
Fremy, has appeared. It contains the metalloids—deseribed in 1080 pages, 
illustrated with 478 woodcuts. Its price (only fifteen francs) adapts it to the 
manufacturing classes. M. Boussingault has also just published the first 
volume of a résumé of his renowned researches in agricultural chemistry 
under the title of “ Agronomie,” &c. 


THE LUMINOSITY OF FisHES has been recently investigated 
by Dr. T. L. Phipson, with the view of ascertaining if it were really due to 
the presence of phosphorus. He put some of the luminous matter taken from 
a rayfish into a flask with a little distilled water. In about twenty-four heurs 
it ceased to shine, and exhaled an odour like mouldy cheese. He applied the 
proper reagents; but was unable to discover any trace of phosphorus, or its 
compounds. On examining that substance by the microscope he discovered the 
presence of some cryptogamous plants, and was at first somewhat inclined to 
attribute the luminosity to them; but was eventually led to consider that the 
phenomenon in question is due to some organic compound yet unknown, which, 
like phosphorus, has an affinity for oxygen. He refers also to the observations 
of Boyle in 1672 respecting the luminosity of the flesh of some of the 
mammals, especially of the calf. 


“ RECENT GEOGRAPHICAL RESEARCHES” form the attractive 
title of the scientific article in the new number of the Edinburgh Review. It 
is a most agreeable summary of the progress of every branch of that science 
which Burke calls “an earthly subject, but heavenly study.” Due justice is 
done to the important labours of the members of the Royal Geographical 
Society, and the great impetus given to the study of physical geography 
the works of Humboldt, Mrs, Somerville, and the admirable Physical Atlas 
published by Mr. Keith Johnston, amongst the contributors to which were 
included the ablest naturalists in the world. Geography, also, is the subject of 
the opening article in the Quarteriy Review—“ The Brazilian Empire.” Its 
political history and condition, its wonderful natural productions and resources, 
are described at considerable length. It is stated that since 1850 the commerce 
with Britain has increased above 100 percent. Brazil is described as happy in 
possessing an admirable Sovereign, free institutions, a stable government, and 
all the elements of probable future greatness. 

New PLANETs,—In a recent communication to the French 
Academy M. Le Verrier gives the following numbers to the recently- 
discovered planets :—M. Chacornac’s, No. 59; Mr. Ferguson's (at Washington, 
U.8.), No. 60; M. Goldschmidt’s, No. 61.—Messrs. Forster and Lesser dis- 
covered the 62nd at Berlin, on September 14. 


REPRODUCTION OF BONE.—A most remarkable case of this 
has been laid before the French Academy by M. Flourens. A healthy young 
man at Bayeux,in April, 1858, had his leg fractured in such a manner 
that amputation had to be deferred. M. Mottet, his surgeon, by great 
care and the nse of an ingenious apparatus has been enabled to save the limb, 
or rather to make such arrangements as would permit it to renew itself. 
Extensive suppuration took place, during which large portions of bone caine 
away, which were gradually replaced. Fifteen months after the accident te 
patient was able to walk with crutches; and now the limb has recovered its 
solidity, length, and straightness.—Comptes Ren dus. 


THE COMBUSTION OF WET FUEL is attended with great loss 
of heat, rendered latent by the conversion of the water into steam. The late 
Mr. Moses Thompson devised a furnace in which the combustion of wet fuel 
may not only be rendered consistent with the best economical results, but be 
also successfully applied to scientific purposes, by means of the chemical reac- 
tions which occur. The furnace is described ‘and figured by professor B. 
a jun., in the last number of the journal conducted by his father and 

mself. 


A New FvsIBLe ALLoy, composed of cadmium (1 to 2 parts), 
tin (2), lead (4), and bismuth (7 or 8), has been patented by Dr. B. Wood, of 
Nashville, Tennessee, U.S. It fuses at a temperature between 150 deg.-and 
160 deg. Pahrenheit—40 degs. lower than Rose’s or Newton's fusible metals. 
Professor Silliman proposes naming the new alloy “ Wood’s fusible metal.” 

Mr. DARWIN’s THEORY OF THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES, with 
reference to Natural Theology, is discussed in the American Journal of Science. 
The paper, which is in the form of a dialogue between two readers, concludes 
with the assertion, by Mr. Darwin’s supporter, “ That the argument for 
design, as presented by the natural theologians, is just as good now, if we 
accept Darwin's theory, as it was before the theory was promulgated.” 

A MODE OF CoLoURING SToNnE has been devised by M. 
Lipiwiyz, who has tried it upon a kind of paving-stone found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pirna, in Saxony. The stone is dipped into a hot solution of 
gelatine of such aconsistency as to permit its infiltration into the stone. After 
drying, the stone is put into a solution of tannin by which it becomes coated 
with a tannate of insoluble gelatine of the colour termed antique brown, which 
resists the decomposing action of the atmosphere. Details of the process are 
given in Dingler’s Polytechnische Journal. 

A PAIR OF SERPENT-SKIN Boots were lately exhibited at a 
meeting of the French Academy of Sciences by M. Jules Cloquet. The skin 
(that of a boa-constrictor) was well tanned, and is strong and flexible. It 
retains the scales, and is of a pale reddish-yellow colour, and form: handsome 
boots. M. Gori stated that ladies’ boots of this material had appeared at the 
Paris Exhibition in 1855, 
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TRAVELLING in the interests of literature and art—we were fresh from 
Brighton and its exhibition of paintings, and from Liv 1, where we 
had gazed on the magnificent free library, the gift of William Brown— 
we wandered last Saturday as far as Huddersfield. That good old 
clothweaving town was in a ferment of delight, for Lord Brougham, 
in performance of a promise made to the Yorkshiremen a twelvemonth 
since, was to preside at the annual soirée of the Mechanics’ Institute, 
to be holden that same evening. We duly found onrself in the 
Philosophic Hall, at seven o’cl p-m., and very noble and very 
touching was it to see and hear the welcome given by the men of 
Huddersfield to Henry Brougham. Imagine some seven or eight 
hundred sturdy lungs joining in the chorus of “ Auld lang e.” 
Imagine some five or six hundred more ladies waving their hand- 
kerchiefs, and a whole platform full of county magnates applauding 
with might and main, 

It is thirty years since the great statesman, now Lord Brougham and 
Vaux, canvassed Huddersfield in his famous contest for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. A post-chaise and four took him tearing over 
the Yorkshire hills and moors, halting now at one town now at 
another to make a speech, be cheered to the echo, and tear off again. 


How the times are changed, and how many of the good old man’s | 


friends are dead! Lord Brougham could not help seeing this. Those 
who stood by him could watch his working face, and the vain efforts 
he made to conceal his emotion. He felt it when in sorrowful accents 
he spoke of his dear friend, the late Milton, Earl Fitzwilliam. And, 
most of all, he felt it when, rising after the vehement cheering had 
subsided, he began—“ My old constituents,” and fairly broke down in a 
flood of tears. But those tears were not womanish; they were the 
tears of wisdom and virtue. They came from a heart that age has 
not withered, but which a hale old age has left green, and tender, and 
human, and true. Reverently gazing on the grand old man, we 
thought of Dr. Hume, reading the list of killed to the Duke of 
Wellington on the night of Waterloo, when the fight was done. We 
thought of the conquering Captain sitting up in his camp-bed, and, as 
the Doctor enumerated one by one the name of friends and comrades 
who would never see the sun again, wringing his hands in passionate 
grief, while the tears coursed in rivulets down those stern cheeks, 
blackened with dust and gunpowder, 

But Lord Brougham bore up, and made an eloquent oration. And 
there was plenty more speechifying from members of Parliament, 
clergymen, and so forth, And the prizes were delivered to the juvenile 
students of the Mechanics’ Institute, Lord Brougham grasping shock- 
headed young “ teazers,” errand-boys, and shop-lads, by the hand. 
The men of Huddersfield cheered themselves hoarse, and then, by way 
of a change, indulged themselves in hooting the Lord of the Manor, a 
worthy young gentleman, but who is, for some petty local reason, un- 
popular among certain classes in the town. aed, finally, we came 
away from Huddersfield most favourably impressed with the energy 
and enterprise of a place where industry is at a premium and pau- 
perism at a discount, and still more deeply sensible of the munificence 
and hospitality of the cloth-lords of Huddersfield—the Brookes, the 
Wrigleys, and the Carlisles. We should properly have gone to see 
Robin Hood’s grave, and poor Charlotte Bronté’s tomb at Haworth, 
but Time pointed inexorably to the train for London, and we took it 
and him by the forelock. 

In about three weeks’ time Messrs, Southgate and Barrett will sell by 
auction the remaining copies of three magnificent works—the “ Art- 
Treasures of the United Kingdom ;” Owen Jones’s “Grammar of Orna- 
ment ;’ and David Reberts’s “ Holy Land.” Weare told that the stones 
used in the lithographing of the sumptuous illustrations to these works 
(published at about £20 aset) are to be destroyed, thus rendering any 
further issue impossible. Now, what is this but Vandalism? Why 
this Iconoclastic exclusiveness? We thought that the reproofs called 
forth by the destruction of the steel plates of engravings after Landseer 
had been sufficient to deter these combinations of printsellers from 
making “things of beauty” not “joys for ever.” Only suppose that 
Marc Antonio Raimondi or Albert Durer had destroyed their plates 
after a certain number of copies had been struck off, or that William 
Hogarth had obliterated his copperplate dramas the moment after the 
requirements of his subscription list were fulfilled. Messrs. Day and 
Son, the publishers of the splendid Livres d'Art we have mentioned, 
should perpend, and stay the rash hands of their stonebreakers. 

Stones, of course, suggest the lithographic art. Lithography reminds 
us of the title of what promises to be an interesting work, “ Lithiaka” 
—a history of gems and jewels by Mdme. de Barrera, and which Mr. 
Bentley is to put forth in November. We hope Mdme, de Barrera will 
tell us all about the precious gem which the honest factor stole from 
the Indian as he lay sleeping. We should like to hear, also, the true 
story of the Lazareff diamond ; likewise of the celebrated “ Bleeding 
Brooch” which originally formed part of an order of chivalry sent by 
a German Landgrave to George L, and which for certain dreadful 
reasons has continued for a hundred and forty years to distil tiny gouts 
of blood. The new historian of jewels need scarcely trouble herself to 
tell over again the story of the fatal “collier,” inseparably connected 
as it is with the lives of Marie Antoinette, Cagliostro, and the Cardinal- 
Prince de Rohan ; one Mr, Thomas Carlyle has so told that story that 
it will not bear repeating. 

The mention of Mr. Carlyle’s name reminds us that the good people 
of Melbourne in Australia, who are about to erect a Shakspeare 
memorial (where is our monument, oh, shame!) propose to refer 
adjudication on the designs submitted to a “ Committee of Taste,” 
composed of—whom do our readers think ?—why, Mr. Thomas Carlyle, 
Sir Uharles Eastlake, and Mr, John Ruskin, Mustard, oil, anf vinegar! 
sugar, salt, and spice! Friar Bawn, Heliogabalus, and Jack the Painter! 
We very much fear that Mr. Carlyle would be apt to denounce the 
whole thing as a “ windbag” and a “phantasm,” and soundly scold 
the Melbourne people as “ Apes of the Sea.” At any rate, Art 
is not Mr. Carlyle’s forte. Poor Sir Charles Eastlake has quite troubles 
enough of an zesthetic nature on his hands without the worry of a 
committee of taste; and Mr. Ruskin must be far too busy with his 
wonderful political economies to think about Sha’ rean memorials, 
If a committee of taste be needed, much better would it be to solicit 
the counsel of the most accomplished and thoughtful among our 
om srg scholars and critics—our Colliers, Dyces, Stauntons, and 
Knights. 

We spoke of Mr. Ruskin’s essays on political economy. He has got 
as far as ad valorem, and will probably diverge into differential duties. 
We earnestly wish that he would settle that little difficulty between 
Mr. Gladstone and the ribbon weavers of Coventry, who are obliged to 
pay paper duty for the boxes and blocks necessary for pene their 
ribbons, The paper protectioniats are in a beautifully cleft stick anent 
this paper duty. In the Coventry case it is no “tax upon knowledge,” 
about which a cry is got up, and the continuance of the wicked old tax 
just injures the commerce for which the paper protectionists profess so 
affectionate a solicitude, 

Among the notices of literary auctions we see that the entire stock 
remaining on hand of Mr. Henry Mayhew’s “ London Labour and the 
London Poor,” as also of his “ Great World of London,” will be sold 
next month, Each is advertised as “ complete.” We were not aware 
that either of these important works had reached completion, So far 
as continuous publication was concerned they resembled the 

Story of the Bear and the Fiddle— 

Begun, and broke off in the middle ; 
but, if Mr, Mayhew has indeed been devoting his leisure to finishing 
‘* Labour and the Poor” and “ The Great World,” we must congratulate 
him and the public on the fact. If Henry Mayhew had been a French- 
man he would have received Governmental assistance in the prosecution 
of his undertaking, and would be by this time a Knight of the Legion 
of Honour and in the receipt of a handsome pension from the State. 
As it is, auctioneers sell up the back stock “ by order of the executors ” 
and—sic itur ad astra, 

Other executors, by the way, have commanded the sale of the 
copious art-library the property of the late Mr. Ferdinand Ackermann, 

e knew him well. He was truly our friend; and ere this hand 
could wield the pen it held a pencil, and sometimes a ver or an 
etching-needle, and sometimes a lithographic crayon, that were all 
employed for years in the service of the great house of Ackermann, 
Ferdinand was one of the band of brothers who carried on the business 
of stout old Rudolph Ackermann. Who has not gazed at the pictures 
in those vast windows of the shop at the corner of Beaufort-buildings, 
Strand? . Their name is now but a noise, The house is gone. Stay, 
we passed it but yesterday, and found Mr, Eugene Rimmel’s soaps and 
perfuaes in the “emporium” which was once the resort of the most 





renowned artists in England—in the place where we have seen Prout, 
| and Cattermole, and Liversege, and Thomas Landseer, and Louis 

Haghe. The Ackermanns were the conscript fathers of the “ Keep- 
| sakes” and the “Landscape Annuals.” Keepsakes and [Carne 4 
where are ye know ? 








NEW SHAKO FOR THE INFANTRY. 


= 








Tue authorities at the Horse Guards have decided on discontinuing 
the ugly and cumbersome shako worn in the Army, and substi- 
tuting in place of it a headdress of a much lighter and somewhat more 
ornamental character, not unlike the large-peaked forage-caps worn by 
several of the volunteer rifle corps, though the crown is somewhat 
higher. The weight of the cap is much less than that of the present 
unwieldy shako, The new shako is now being issued to the following 
regiments :—I1st battalion Rifle Brigade, 4th battalion Rifle Brigade, 
1st battalion 60th Rifles, 1st battalion 8th pon and 53rd Regiment. 
Should it be found to wear satisfactorily, the whole of the Army will 





a 
hereafter adopt it in the place of the felt shako now in use. The body 
of the new shako is made from two thicknesses of cloth stitched 
together , 4... sewing-machine, the outer piece of cloth being water- 

roofed. Ventilation is provided for by perforations under the open 

gures of the shako-plate, and under the ornament at the back, so 
that a current of air can pass through the shako from front to back. 
The cloth being elastic causes the cap to give to the shape of the 
head ; and, the size of the ornaments being considerably reduced, the 
shako, when complete, weighs about half that of the present pattern. 








OBITUARY OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


LADY DOWNES. 

The Right Hon. Christophena, Baroness Downes, who died on the 18th inst. 
at her town house, 19, Grafton-street, was the daughter of James Buchanan, 
Esq., of that ilk, N.B., and was born in 1799. She was married, first, in 
March, 1813, to John Willis Fleming, Esq., of Stoneham Park, Southampton, 
M.P. for Hants, by whom, who died at Athens in July, 1844, she had four 
sons, of whom the eldest son is the present John Brown Willis 
Fleming, Esq., of Stoneham Park; and four daughters, three of 
whom have been married—viz., Mrs. Armstrong, of Castle Iver, King’s 
County; Mrs. Vansittart, and Mrs. Albert Hambrough. Her —* was 
married, secondly, the 4th of August, 1846 (she was his second e), to Sir 
Ulysses de Burgh, present Lord Downes, of Aghanville, King’s County, K.C.B., 
K.T.S., a representative Peer of Ireland, and Colonel of the 54th Regiment, 
by whom she leaves no issue. Her Ladyship’s eldest son, by her first marriage, 
John Brown Willis Fleming, Esq., married, the 27th of February, 1840, Lady 
Catherine Cochrane, only daughter of the distinguished Rear-Admiral of the 
Fleet, Thomas, Earl of Dundonald, G.C.B. 





THE HON. MRS. VESEY KNOX. 

The Hon. Catherine Ann Vesey Knox, who died at her residence, Bernagh» 
in the county of Tyrone, Ireland, on the 7th instant, in the eighty- 
seventh year of her age, was the eldest and last surviving daughter of Major- 
General Gisborne, of Derbyshire, of whom mention is made in Junins’s 
Letters. General Gisborne was Governor of Charlemont Fort, and for some 
time Deputy Commander-in-Chief of the Forces in Ireland. His second 
daughter married Major Burke, of Fahie, in the county of Galway, many 
years heir presumptive to the earldom of Clanricarde; and his third daughter 
was married to a Mr. Gordon, of Belfast. Mrs. Vesey Knox and her two 
sitters died each in the month in which they married. Mrs. Vesey Knox was 
married, on the 8th of October, 1792, to the Hon. Vesey Knox, the brother 
of Thomas, second Viscount and first Earl of Ranfurley, and the great-great- 
uncle of Thomas Granville Henry Stuart, the present Earl. By this marriage 
(Mr. Knox died the 2nd of February, 1830) Mrs. Knox had issue (with a 
daughter, Marian Diana, wife of the Rev. Richard Nugent Horner) two 
sons—Thomas Gisborne, who died unmarfied in 1853; and Edmond Francis, 
in holy orders, who married Mary Anne, daughter of the Rev. Bernard 
Ward, and died in 1850, leaving a family. 





THOMAS HARTSHORNE, ESQ. 

Thomas Hartshorne, Esq., of Silkmore House and Johnson Hall, both in the 
county of Stafford, who died at Brancote on Saturday, the 13th inst., after a 
| Short illness, has for between thirty and forty years filled an important place 
| a3 an active magistrate and an able adviser in the public business of Stafford- 
| shire. His open-hearted liberality, high principle, and clear judgment won 
the affectionate esteem and respect of all classes of persons in the county. On 
the purchase of the Tixall estate by his attached friend the late Earl Talbot 
Mr. Hartshorne, with an ardent love of agriculture, was induced to become 
joint tenant of the Brancote Farm—at first jointly with the present Earl of 
Shrewsbury, and su uently as sole tenant. He continued such tenancy up 
to his death, and there he erected that model farm which has made his name 
widely known, not only in England but on the Continent, as an agriculturist 
of the first class. The farm still remains a monument of his ability and 
enterprise. In earlier life Mr. Hartshorne was equally distingnished as an 
able and ardent sportsman, and was well known as the leader of the Meynell 
hounds, and reckoned to be one of the best shots in England. Mr. Hartshorne’s 
clear intellect in all matters, his kind and generous nature, and his pleasant 
social qualities, render his loss one not easily to be supplied. 








His GRACE THE DUKE OF RICHMOND died on the 21st inst., very generally 
and deeply lamented. A memoir and portrait of this excellent nobleman will 
be given in next week’s Number of this Journal. 

THE CROSBIE BARONETCY.—This baronetcy, it seems, is not extinct, but is in- 
herited by a gentleman long resident in London, now Sir William Richard Crosbie, 
the sixth Baronet, whois cousin of the Baronet just dead, and grandson of Sir 
Paul Crosbie, the fourth Baronet. We should have stated, in our recent notice of 
the gallant Sir William Edward Crosbie, the Baronet just deceased, that he was 
among the five premier Baronets of Nova Scotia, and that he was severely 
wounded at the capture of Bergen-op-Zoom, and was consequently compelled to 
retire on half-pay. Sir William Richard Crosbie, the present Baronet, married, 
| in 1853, Catherine, only daughter of the late Rev. Samuel Madden, of Silkenny, 

and niece of the late Sir William Gordon Cunyming, Bart, 





NAVAL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE, 





Last Saturday the Grand Duke Michael of Russia minutely 
inspected the iron-cased frigate Warrior now building at Blackwall. 
The Royal Commission of Inquiry into the control and manage- 


ment of her Majesty’s naval yards, under the presidency of Mr. Frederick 
Peel, commenced their sittings on Thursday week. 


It is reported that Vice-Admiral Martin has requested to be 
rmitted to resign the command of the Mediterranean ficet on the score of ill 
ealth ; and that he will be succeeded by Vice-Admiral Hope Johnstone, 

Commander-in-Chief at the Nore. 


Lieutenant-General Sir James Outram is so far restored to 
health that he is able to leave Brighton. 


The interment of the remains of Sir Harry Smith took place 
at Whittlesea yesterday week, his native i. and here he desired that he 
might be buried, expressing an additional wish that his remains might be 


borne to the grave by some of his old companions in arms, a desire which was 
gratified, 


The members of the Royal Naval Club dined together, at 
Willis’s Rooms, King-street, St. James's, on Monday, to celebrate the fifty-fifth 
anniversary of the great battle of Trafalgar; and on Sunday (the anniversary 
day) it was celebrated on board many of the ships in the ports, 


THE MILITIA.—The Denbigh Militia was inspected yesterday 
week by Colonel Lord Frederick Paulet, C.B., Inspector of Militia. The 
inspection was a minute one, The appearance of the men under arms called 
forth marks of approbation from the Inspector, who also expressed himself 
much pleased at their cleanliness and soldierlike appearance.——The South 
Durham Militia assembled last week for twenty-seven days’ training at Barnard 
Castle, and the North Durham Militia, at Durham , for the same period. The 
mustec at each place is represented as being indifferent. 





THE VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT. 

Captain Markham, of Becca Hall, has pted the colonelcy of the 
7th West York Volunteer Rifles. 

A Highland Company of Rifle Volunteers is to be formed in Aberdeen in 
connection with the battalion. 

About 400 of the 6th Tower Hamlets Rifle Brigade were entertained at 
dinner by the vfficers of the corps on Thursday se’nnight, Captain-Commandant 
Hemming presiding. 

Yesterday week the Ist battalion of Sussex Rifle Volunteers, consisting of the 
Arundel, Chichester, Worthing, Storrington, or, and Westberne com- 
panies, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Nichols, assembled at the 
village of Broadwater, about a mile from Worthing, and went through a num- 
ber of evolutions. 

The competition for the prizes announced by the Perth Highland Society 
took place on Monday and Wednesday, last woek, at the ing-ground of 
the Perth Volunteer Rifles in the Almond Mex 5 The silver cup, value £10, 
was gained by Sergeant J. F. M‘Corquodale, P.V.R. 

There has been a rifle match at Whitton Park, a challenge from Captain 
Murray, of the Whitton or Hounslow © , to the Harrow and Kingston-on- 
Thames Corps, an officer and five men from each co The were 
awarded as follows:—To Private Dell, Harrow, an Enfield rifle; Corporal 
Hunt, Hounslow, a silver-mounted claret jug; Colour Sergeant Gould, 
Kingston, a purse of moncy. 

On Tuesday se’nnight a banquet was given in the city of York (over 
which the Lord Mayor presided) for the purpose of presenting to the winner of 
the first prize in the late county contest at York the handsome trophy, consisting 
of a magnificent silver cup and twenty-five sovereigns, It was stated after the 
dinner that a county association was being got up, of which Lieut. H. Wood, 
of York, had consented to act as honorary secretary, and to which honorary 
members would be admitted on the payment of half a 4 

Last Saturday the prizes won at the late contest in Sneyd Park were pre- 
sented on Clifton Down. The corps mustered in goodly numbers, about 400 
strong, and in full dress. The total valu@vot the prizes, which were presented 
by Mrs. Lyon Campbell and Colonel Bush, was about £340, 

On Tuesday and Wednesday, last week, a rifle contest took place at Norbury 
Booths, the seat of the Captain of the Knutsford Volunteers, Mr. James 
Pennington Legh. Three prizes were offered by Captain and Mrs. Legh. The 
first was a silver cup, given by Mrs. Legh, for the best marksman. geant 
Cross won thecup. The competitors and a large company of ladies and gentle- 
men afterwards dined at the hall, on the invitation of Captain Legh. On 
Wednesday, the contest for the second prize (Westley Richards’s breech-loading 
rifle), given by Captain Legh, took place on the same ground. There was a tie 
between Sergeants Stevens and Coulson, each scoring nineteen, They shot off, 
and Sergeant Coulson won the prize. A third prize (an Enfield rifle, offered by 
Captain Legh), for competition among non-commissioned officers, was won by 
Sergeant Stevens. 

Yes y week the oath of allegiance was administered by Sir Archibald 
Alison in the City Hall, Glasgow, to the 60th, 6lst, and 94rd Lanarkshire 
Highland Rifle Volunteers, and 14th Lanarkshire Artillery. A brilliant 
assemblage of ladies and gentlemen occupied the platform, galleries, aad the 
sides of the body of the hall, to witness the proceedings. The Highland 
companies pave | the hall preceded by six pipers playing “* Highland Laddie,” 
and were greeted with hearty cheers by the spectators. The four companies 
were then drawn up in the form of a square, the Sheriff and the Rev. Dr. 
M‘Taggart, the chaplain of the Highlanders, being in the centre. After prayers 
by the Ohaplain, the Sheriff administered the oath in the usual form. Sir 

Archibald then addressed the companies in a speech which was received with 
great cheering. 

The 37th Kent Rifle Volunteer Corps was inspected on the 9th inst., in 
Cranbrook, the head-quarters of the corps, by the Lord Lieutenant, accompanied 
by Lieut.-Colonel Luard, Assistant-Inspector of Volunteers, The co is a 
consolidated battalion, and within the last few months has considerably 
increased in numbers. Nearly 500 men were present on parade, and went 
through several battalion and light infantry movements with rémarkable 
steadiness and precision. The Lord Lieutenant expressed himself much 
gratified with the appearance of the battalion and the manner in which the 
movements on parade had been performed. After the inspection a dinner was 
given to the battalion by the commanding officer, at which upwards of five 
hundred guests were entertained, 

A rifle contest took place on Friday, the 19th inst., at Glavering Park, the 
seat of Mr. Andrew Arcedeckne, for a silver cup given by that gentleman, to 
be competed for by members of the Glavering Rifle Club and tatives 
from the various neighbouring corps. The prize was carried off by Mr. 
Marriott, of Stowmarket. 

PRESENTATIONS O¥ BUGLES, ETC.—Last Saturday, at Holly Lodge, Miss 
Burdett Coutts presented a silver bugle, subscribed for by the ladies of 
Highgate, to the Highgate Rifle Corps. The ceremony was of a more than 
usually effective and interesting character. In addition to a sumptuous 
entertainment provided by Miss Coutts for her own immediate friends 
of the ladics’ committee, and the friends of the officers of the 
various corps assembled, substantial refreshments were also 
between 400 and 500 volunteers. (We intend to give, next week, an 
Engraving of the presentation ceremony.) At yeombe Abbey, in 
Buckinghamshire, Lady Carington presented a silver le t) the Wycombe 
corps. Subsequently three silver cups, the presents of Lord Carington, were shot 
for—the first cu ing won by Private J. W. Columbine, Great Marlow ; 
the second cup, by Private Ward, Aylesbury ; and the third cup, by Sergeant 
Kirby, Aylesbury. During the competition open house was kept at the Abbey, 
and an elegant luncheon provided for the riflemen and other visitors; and on 
Thursday evening adinner was given at the Red Lion Hotel, by Lord Carington, 
to the members of the Wycombe corps.——On Thursday, the 18th inst., a 
silver bugle, subscribed for by the ladies of Chesterfield and the neighbourhood, 
was presented to the 3rd Derbyshire (Chesterfield) Rifle Volunteers, by Lady 
Louisa Cavendish, the daughter of his Grace the Duke of Devonshire, the 
Lord Lieutenant of the county.——On Wednesday se’nnight a sword was 
presented to Captain Ellison, of the Ist Lancashire Engineers, by the 
Officers and mey of that corps.——~-The first annual prize competition 
of the 12th Middlesex Corps took place on Wednesday week, and on 
the same occasion a silver bugle, the gift of Charles Boosey, Esq., 
was presented. The members of the corps assembled at Barnet at ten 
o'clock, and, headed by the band of the 3rd Tower Hamlets Company. 
marched to Mount Highwood Hill, the residence of E. Cox, Esq., in 
whose park, by the kindness and liberality of that gentleman, a range for rifle 
practice 800 yards in extent has been granted for their usé. The bugle was 
presented, on behalf of Charles Boosey, Esq., by Captain Wilbraham Taylor. 
The prizes were then awarded by Mrs. Wilbraham Taylor, after which a 








Seu de joie was fired, and the proceedings terminated. The following is the 


result of the contest :—First class— ist prize (a handsome revolver rifle), 
Sergeant G. Brooks ; 2nd prize (short Enfield rifie), Mr. A. Taylor; 3rd prize, 
Captain Wilbraham Taylor. Second class—ist prize (a short Enfield rifie), 
Sergeant Baines ; 2nd prize, Mr. Havnmerton ; 3rd prize, Sergeant Hunting- 
don ; 4th prize, Mr. Schmidt. Third class—Iist prize (a short Enfield rifie), 
Mr. Dighton; 2nd prize, Mr. Greenway; 3rd prize, Mr. Parry; 4th prize, 
Mr. J. Huntingdon. The first of the battalion prizes was won by Mr. 
Smith, and the second by Mr. Nicholson..—-The presentation of a hand- 
some silver bugle to the 10th Somerset Rifle Corps, on the part of the 
ladies of Wells, took place, by permission of the Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
on Friday week, in the park attached to the Episcopal Palace, in pre- 
sence of a numerous concourse of spectators. The grourid was kept by the 
Wells troop of the North Somerset Yeomanry Cavalry, Mrs. Tudway, widow 
of Mr. R. C. Tudway, late member for Wells, made the presenteiion.——The 
Haverfordwest Rifle Corps paraded, under —— Peel, last week, for the pur- 

of having a silver bugle presented to them by Mrs. Phillips, wife of the 

Lieutenant of the county of Haverfordwest. It whs subscribed for by 
the ladies of the place. When the ceremony of presenting the bugle was con- 
eluded, Sergeant-Major M‘William, of the Pembrokeshire Artillery, late 
instructor to the Haverfordwest Volunteers, was ted by Captain Peel, in 
the name of the corps, with a handg qe silk purse containing fifty-one 
sovereigns, in consideration of the car® “and patience he had used in his instruc- 
tion of the corps. The Lord Lie~cenant of Lincolnshire intends ta give one 
or more prizes to each of the thi~.e battalions of rifle volunteers of his county, 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES AT TORONTO. 


Tae fine capital of Western Canada, Toronto, gave to his Royal 
Highness the Prince oP gg as recorded , this cn—s —_ 
and magnificent rece t every step during his progress the 
Prince was welcomed with genuine British cheers; but at Toronto at 
least a hundred thousand British throats gave out the loyal 
cry. Extending along the whole front of the city is a ma 
. Near its western extremity was the spot sel for the | 
Prince's disembarkation. Here a splendid pavilion was erected facing | 
the city; it stood upon raised ground, upon ere 2 | 
Royal throne. The hangings were of crimson, blue, and white, and 
the whole admirably disposed and adorned with leaves and | 
festoons of flowers. The was surmounted with a Royal crown, | 
on all sides protected by flags. Standing ; | 
pavilion a sight met the of the Prince on his being conducted | 
to the spot from the pH ont 
he will never fi On each 
amphitheatre been erected capable of h 000 
Beyond this, again, was a wide street, flanked with a further platform, | 
The whole amphitheatre was exceedingly gay with trophies of flags | 
and armorial bearings on shields affixed to tall posts, each of which 
was ornamented with a gaily-coloured gonfalon, But the greatest | 
charm of the place was the entrance-arch, which ed the street 
and faced the dais at the distance of some hund ards, This was 
certainly a most magnificent arch. It was of the Grecian order, but 
exceedingly rich in ornament, Its a was upwards of sixty feet, 
and the street it spanned could not be less than the same number of 
feet broad, The pillars were massive, palmated at the top; the archi- 
trave, entablature, &c., were all perfect of their kind ; and the interior 
of the arch was adorned with beautiful fresco paintings, and the whole 
surmounted with a shield yy ven, Sa Royal arms and a Royal crown, 
a fine display of flags—the whole, again, still 
er decorated with a couple of gonf: which floated from loft y 
poles erected the crown of the arch. When his Royal Highness 
mounted the dais the day was fast declining; but the sight, 
though dimly seen, was truly magnificent. There were, probably, from 
15,000 to 20,000 persons present. Tier after tier of the seats in the 
amphitheatre were filled, and so was the vast open area in front of the 
Royal pavilion. Five thousand children also occupied positions at the 
foet of the amphitheatre, and, under the leadership of the cathedral 
copaniat, Mr. , sang “God Save the Queen” with wondrous 
ect, “It is impossible (eays the correspondent of the Morning Post) 
to do justice to the im g spectacle presented when the vast and 


excited assembl up and united in one tremendous burst of 
cheering, which many momentas,on the appearance of the Prince; 
the ladies wildly waving t handkerchiefs, the men nearly killing 


themselves with shouting the loyal hurrah, many bands of music 
playing the National Anthem, and 5000 young and enthusiastic throats 
pronouncing the words of the British hymn, The Prince was intensely 
affected at this glorious welcoome—a welcome so hearty, so truly mag- 
nificent, that its rememberance can never be blotted out from his 
memory.” 


_— > 


THE PrRiInce’s Vistr TO MONTREAL.—The Prince of Wales 
before leaving Canada deposited in the Bank of Montreal, to the credit of the 
Governor-General, a large sum of money to be distributed among certain 
educational institutions named, “as some token of the very great gratification 
which his Royal Higimess has derived from the interesting visit now nearly 
completed, and as a proof of the deep interest which he must always take in 
the future progress of this magnificent province. His Royal Highness wishes | 
that the sums appropriated to each should be applied in the distribution of | 
Prizes to the students in such way as may be suggested by the governing body 
af most conducive to the interests of the institutions, subject in each case to 





ur approval.” Queen's College, Kingston, receives £200, and proposes to | A capital little Game, the terminating one in amatch between Messrs. KOLISCH 
and SCHROEDER, wherein Mr. Kolisch gave the odds of his Q Kt. 
(Remove White's Q Kt from the Board.) 


und a scholarship or bursary to be called “‘ The Prince of Wales's Bursary, 
and to be annually competed for by the students. 


A PARADISE FOR FArmeRS.—The correspondent of the 
Times who reports the progress of the Prince of Wales in his North American 
tour writes as follows respecting the advantages offered to British emigrants 
by the rich and fertile soil of Upper Canada :—“ The country between Hamil- 
ton and Detroit, like all the of Upper Canada, is rich and well cultivated, 
even where the black stumps of burnt pines stick up like tombstones 
of the forest, looming k and mournfully upon the upstart growth of Indian 
corn beneath. Sometimes it is meadow land, with the ragged zigzag fences 
of lopped trees strewn loosely between the fields—sometimes a long track of 
corn is passed, with the massive sheaves stacked together like straw tents, 
and or covered with bright orange pumpkins and squashes, which 

austib: 
Then 





the in le fertility of the land has nurtured between the ridges of 
maize. come acres and acres of orchards, with trees heavy and over- 
borne with their rich burden, drooping like willows to the ground, and their 





doors of the clean, white ouses stand wide open, showing heaps of corn 
piled high within; and across the clearings oxen come slowly along with | 
mounds of other sheaves in rough wooden carts, dragging a plenty for 
which the farmer has no room in the timber outbuildings which orii- 
narily accommodate the harvest. On every side are such signs of 
bounteous abundance, there is such a caim in these wild, clean, frnit- 
ful homesteads, there are such signs of progress and of energy, even 
the forests hacked aside to make room for cultivation, that one can but 
gaze with lingering astonishment upon the scene of rising prosperty, and think 
of that vast class at home whom Bumble denominates as ‘ able- pers’ 
going su less to bed for want of work. Why, here are millions of acres of 
such f land as English farmers never think of getting without draining, 
manures and top and all the scientific agricultural slang which mark 
Here are millions of acres still clad in all the 


red and yellow fruit eos softly in the evening sun. All the barn- | ! 





{ soil, and let the natural fertility of the earth have scope to show its proper 
might and asefulmess. Where the lumberers fell timber in the Upper Ottawa 
they scatter handfals of Indian corn am ng the ragged stumps, and lo! in 
some six weeks’ time, a harvest for a few in number, though enough in quan- 
tity to keep an English h. Yet men break stones in England for 8d. a day, 
and cost the country 10d. more while doing it, and farmers in Upper Canana 
cry out for labour and get it for a few short months, till their servants have 
saved to better themselves and buy land, when at once the law of 
Canada steps in with restrictions which drive them in hundreds and thou- 
sands yearly to the far west of America. It is not to be supposed 
that active folly which drove the States into manly insurrection and 
in will ever be repeated by the home Government; but one sees 
each hour such slimy traces of red-tape Barnacles over Canada, such signs of 
its being left to the miseries of short-sighted legislation, such checks upon its 
th, as no young colony, however vigorous, withstands for long. There 
a a mighty future for U Canada, if emigration to its fertile soil is only 
fairly encouraged and by the Government at home—if they w 
only hold out such real inducements as American agents hold out falsely, and 
who manage to persuade people, even when half settled in British dominions, 
to make another and a final move for eland Land for land, the prairie 
is better than even the picturesque leys of Upper Canada; but there is not 
that difference between the two which would lead a farmer to prefer 
100 acres out West to 159, or even 120, round Hamilton or London. Enable 





value of uncleared land in Upper Canada varies from two dollars to four dollars 
: during the revalence of speculative epidemic, £690 
sterling per acre has been offered 
tendered 


refused, and as much as £120 ‘oot of 

all i ¢ 

spondent of the Morning Post ory | confirms the glowing account given I his 
pper 





brother “ of the Times of the immense agricultural resources of 

Canada. He :—* Intending emigrants may find comfort in turning their 

views to a which, in its general physical aspect, in ite climate, and its 
lid tural ties, w ‘ully resembles the mother country, | 


resources, and in their vast extent, it far surpasses 

Scotland, and Ireland put together. These facts 

on the attention of the emigrat: 

. & meritorious act on the of 

to = coun — their a yong to ten 

e world generally as to superior advantages which Canada possesses for 

= timberless, il-<drained prairie lands of the Western 

America, recently so extravagantly Sorento by Mr. Caird, M.P., 

I have seen enough within the past few weeks 

me that Upper Canada is the most fitting place for the English 
Thousands upon thousands of acres of spicndid land are 

price by the Canadian Government, and upon the several 

the last three years free grants of 50 to 100 acres 

This liberal policy has been most successful, 


~ hile, in the variety of 
three 


E 
E 
E 


: 
| 


i of civilisation. Only 
the settlement on the Ottawa hardly extended beyond the old 
pool pe gh ~~ is navigation on the Upper Ottawa, and 





province, likewise, settlement is p' 1g 
se. Mary, 08 the River St. Mary, between Lakes Huron and Superior, now one 


ificent | 


CH 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. P. Three are defective, and the other two, though correct, are 
to Manchester for a short at 


HL. W. Mr. Kolish 


| im that city. there, it is understood, 


determined by the winning on cither side of five wanes. 


*,* The majority of our answers to 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM NO. 868. 
WHITE. BLACK. 
1. Kt toQ B 4th B takes Kt, or (a) 
2.P to Q 4th Any move. 
3. Kt mates 
(a) 1. Kt to Q 3rd 


(if, 1. Kt to K Kt 4th, then follows Kt to K 3rd (ch), and mate next move.) 


2 Kt to K B 6th (ch) 
3. B takes Kt.—Mate. 





SOLUTION OF PROBLEM NO. 869. 





WHITE. BLACK, WHITE. BLACK. 
1.BtoK Req R takes B, or (a2)| 4.toQ Bérd. Mate. 
2. R to K Sth Kt to Q 3rd (a) 1. R toQ B 4th 
8. Kt to K B 6th K takes R yyy Pe oy a ened 

. Ke th(ch) K to 
feta oth ¥ © pla: . Mate. 
om Tor move, White plays 4. B to Q 4. BR to K Sth 
PROBLEM No. 870, 
By Mr, F. HEALZY. 
BLACK, 





ESS. 


easy of solution. 
in jon of the Chess Club 
play a march with Mr. Horwitz, to be 
idably deferred. 


he w 





SG 


K takes Kt 





S777, 








ay 
Y Y Yy 
lite 
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WH 


White to play, and mate in five moves. 
Of this beautiful and difficult stratagem we shall withhold the solution for 


4 fortnight. 








(K Kt Game.) 

WHITE (Mr. K.) BLACK (Mr. 8.) WHITE (Mr. K.) BLACK (Mr.8.) 
1, P to K 4th P to K 4th (Observe, now, how effectively ev pisos 
2. Kt to K B 3rd Kt to Q B 3rd of White is disposed, and the ro Ate: & og 
3. B to Q B 4th Bto K 2nd ness of the forces on the adverse side.) 

4. P toQ 4th P’to Q 3rd 19. : K to K 2nd 
5. P to Q B 3rd KttoK B3rd_ | 20. R takes K Kt P 
6. P to Q 5th Kt to QR 4th (A masterly stroke of play.) 

7. Bto Q 3rd P to Q Kt 3rd 20. B takes R 
ot FOSS th 21. BtoK Kt 5th (ch) P to K B 3rd 
9 Jastles (If he had played B te K B 3rd, then fol- 
10. P to K Kt 4th lowed #2. 3 taka Bich, and, as Black dares 

» ‘ . not take t be the thi 

a to break —% x = — canta, he suenb have given ep his Queen.) 

11. PtoK Kt 5th  P takes P ag tA RR ad Pe 
12. Kt takes KKtP KttoKR2nd |7% BtoKR6th QtoK Baq 

13. Kt takes Kt K takes Kt (if = * to B sq, the game would have 
14. Q to K R Sth (ch) K to Kt sq RE King  QtoK mma 

15. R to K Kt sq B to K B 3rd 25. B takes B (ch) R takes B 

16. P to K B 4th PwQB ith 26.Q to K BR 8th (ch), and wins.) 

-BtoQ B 2nd KRto K sq 2.RtoKKtsq QtoK B 2nd 
18. P to K B Sth K to Baq 25. B takes B B takes K BP 
19. Castles. 26. B takes K B P (ch) 

And Black surrenders. 


(To the Editor of the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.) 
Sir,—I am not quite satisfied with the line of play proposed by your 
correspondent “ Pkon”’ in reply to Major Jaenisch’s suggestion of (White) K 
the variation give in your last Number. To 


to B 2nd at the 9th move o 
avoid confusion, I repeat the moves :— 


WHITE. BLACK. 
1. P to K 4th P to K 4th 
2. P to K B 4th takes 
3. Kt to K B 3rd to K Kt 4th 
4. P to K R 4th to K Kt 5th 


° P 
8. P to Q 4th 
9. K to B 2nd 

(White's 9th move was originally suggested 

jor Jnenisch in the September number 
u hay merican Chess ‘Monthly. * Peon” 
continues :)— 


9. 
10. P takes B 

(And remarks :—Black ‘* 
vantage, and ought re ap! to conquer.”) 
I venture to append the following con- 
tinuation :— 

11. Q B takes P Kt takes R (ch) 
12. Q takes Kt 

(Black has, apparently, only three feasible 
moves—viz. :)— 

(1) 12. Castles; (2) 12. B to B sth; and 
(3) 12. P to Q B 3rd. 

(He may, to be sure, play 12.Q to K 2nd, 
on which White replies with Kt to Q 2nd, 
and hese fine game. He may also play 12. 
Kt to 9 2nd; whe White would 
answer, 13, B to K Kt Sth, winning.) 


B takes Kt 
Kt to K Kt 6th 
es his ad- 


(If, 12. Ke to Q 2nd, with the intention of 
to t 5 en :— 
Pe ee kt P to K B3rd 
ib K -{ h, & al . 
to (ch, &e. 
1, ee Oe and 
13. KttoQ2nd, (Better, ey than 
13. P to 6th at once), with a fine 
attacking game. 


In the first place :— 
12. Castles 


Perhaps some of your readers may not be aware that the first eight moves of 
‘y it —known on the Continent as the “ Kieseritski Gambit ” | 


the debit just 


ITE, 


WHITE. BLACK. 
13, BtoK Kt 5 Q to K sq 
14. B to K B 6th Q Kt to Q 2nd 
Has Black any better move? 
15. Q to Q B sq Kt takes B 
oe & KKtéth KtoRsq 
(ch) 


17, Q takes Kt (ch) K to Kt sq 
18, Q Kt to B 3rd, with a fine game. 
In the second place :— 
2. Bto K B 4th 
13.PtoK Kt3rd Castles. 
What else can he do ? 


~ 


Tf, 13. B takes QBP 
Then, 

14. B to Kt Sth (ch), &o. 
i 13. Qt K 2nd 


hen, 

14. P to Q 6th, and 
If, 13. Kt to Q 2nd 

14. B to K Kt Sth, as in a previous varia- 

| tion. 

14. Q Kt to B 3rd 

With a magnificently-developed game. 
In the third place :— 


12. P to Q B3rd 
13.QKtto B3rd QtoQKt3rd(ch) 
14 KtoK Kt3rd QtakesQ Kt P 
(best) 
Q to Q Sth 


If, 4 
15. Q to K B sq, &e, 
15, Kt to K 4th, and should win. 
The above variations are, of course, very 
from eas They seem, how- | 
defence of Black, 
0. B takes Kt; 10, Kt to K; Kt 5th; in 
lien of which I would ®% Pto KB 
4 


. as being & more to 
‘ajor Jaeniach'’s ingenious move re This, 
9. K to B 2nd. 





iid THE FALLS OF NIAGARA. 
ls addition to the Coloured Engraving of the Falls of Niagara pub- 
lished with No. 1046 of the InLeernaten Loypon News for the bth 
of August last we this week give another Picture, printed in Colours 
of the great Falls, taken from the American side. The Prince o 
Wales, with his suite, visited Niagara on the 15th of September; and 
the § Correspondents of the daily papers give interesting de- 
scriptions of the scene at Niagara on the occasion of his visit. 
writes as follows :—“ Here the Prince has cast off pom 
and a there is a temporary lull, thank Heaven ! in the whirl- 
wind o' €s, reviews, processions, State balls, and dirty Oran 
men, The Prince lives privately at the house of the’ late Mr, 
Zimmerman, and the suite are accommodated at the little cottages 
which fill the beautiful gardens at the Clifton Hotel. State and 


: mp, 
as I have said, are therefore scattered to the winds, His al 
Highness may almost be said to be here in private. He rides out and 


out without a mob at his heels, and can sit and watch for hours 
the tremendous majesty of the scene around him. It is just as well, 
that state is dropped before Ni . The shout of a mob 
or the little tinsel of a procession would be poor beside this 
altar of Nature, where a misty incense is always rising to heaven, and 
the eternity of water speaks only of One.” e Times correspondent 
who accompanied the Prince of W ales in his progress through Canada and 
the United States thus powerfully describes the Falls of Niagara :— 
Let the visitor by a winding road drive far above the Falls on the American 
side, and above where the swiftest and most awful of all Rapids—those which 
are pouring towards the cataract—begin to show their force. Before him he 
will see a noble river, more than three times the width of the Thames at 
London, without a ripple in its deep blue surface, and flowing quickly on, 
though still so smooth, so treacherously quiet in its might, that one might 
almost think of swimming in it but that the branches of trees and little 
bits of timber which hurry down so fast give such a warning of the power 
beneath the water as even a fish would not care to di . A mile 
or so lower down, and the river begins to throw off ali disguise, and 
hurries swiftly on, keeping the roots and plants that fringe its edge 
flickering and waving tremulously out, or pouring against the points of rocks 
and islands with a force that makes it recoil back in a feather of spray as from 
the bows of a steam-boat, till you can almost fancy that the very islands have 
got adrift and are struggling fiercely up against the stream. By-and-by foam 
appears on the water, then whirlpools, which spin till your head reels to look 
at them ; then more foam, then lines of deep, sunken gullies, where the bive 
water drops heavily down, and seems to choke and rave till it becomes a broad, 
frothy white, freeing its waves at last in sullen heaves and throes, and rushing 
on again, torn, jagged, and roaring wilder and more dangerous than ever. 
As you gaze upon the rush you feel a horrid yearning in your heart to 
plunge in and join the mad whirl and see the mystery out. Yet even with 
this thought at its strongest you shrink instinctively from the dreadful 
brink, where the very waters seem hurrying to destruction. Faster and 
faster and wilder and wilder it pours with every minute throbbing over the 
rocks and stones in mounds of spray, like loosely-driven snow, bent into 
crooked channels in the stones, but always rushing on as if the river was mad. 
Trees tumbled over and over trees, their wet branches out of water, as if they 
strive for help against their enemy, and cling for one brief instant to the 
banks, to be whirled down the next more rapidly than ever. You are nearing 
the cataracts, and soon a dreadful line of foaming breakers begin to show 
white in their restless anger, and looking from their massive deep slow plunges 
like a sea of half-thawed snow, as they rave, and hiss, and cast their flakes 
high into the air. Every minute the race increases, till the bubble 
and rush from the seething waters fill your ear and prepare the mind 
for that great scene below where their majesty of terrors culminates. 
Yet there seem no rocks among these breakers, and you notice with 
surprise that all their heaving struggles are back against the stream, as if the 
very waves themselves were conscious of the tremendous abyss into which 
they were being hurried, and strove against their fate. But all in vain does 
the surge rise; each second adds perceptibly to their might and dash till you 
near Goat Island, where the great Rapids commence, and where the waves 
“headlong plunge and writhe in agony"—a perfect “hell of waters "’—the 
Charybdis of the western world. None can stand on the frail path which 
spans the Rapid here without a feeling of almost alarm as he looks beneath and 
sees those surges, terribly beautiful, within fifty yards of their great 
leap, smashing over everything with a force that makes the very banks 
quiver with the vibration, plunging and whirling down from rock 
to rock with a headlong delirious fury that is at once dreadful and 
sublime. One minute and they overwhelm the rocks in a crowd of 
waves, then, receding with a great convulsive leap, leave the granite bare, 
smooth, and polished for a single instant, till drowned and hidden by another 
surge which comes thundering and rushing on, bounds from stone to stone, 
“crashing on cliffs which, downward worn and rent with its fierce footsteps, 
yield in chasms a dreadful vent.” It is here that the resistless might of the 
great Falls can be best appreciated as you note the tumbling waters gathering 
strength for that great avalanche of waves where, racing and struggling over 
the cliff, they fall at last, and a mighty river is dashed into bells of foam. 
Let the visitor just turn aside from the route we have attempted to describe 
to look at the American Falls. Elsewhere, perhaps, they would be grand ard 
beautiful ; here, close to the great Horseshoe Cataract, on the Canadian side 
of Goat Island, they seem almost nothing—a mere picturesque accident of the 
situation. The traveller should pass at once across Goat Island, and at its 
furthest extremity is a frail wooden bridge, which, stretching from 
rock to rock on the very verge of the great Fall, leads to Terrapin 
Tower. And here my humble duty as guide ends, for—‘* Lo! where 
t comes, like an eternity, as if to sweep down all things in its 
track, charming the eye with dread"—Niagara. The idol of all the 
worshippers of nature—the goal and object of Western travel—the cataract of 
all the cataracts in the world is before you, and you pause with devotional 
sadness as “deep calleth unto deep” with thundering roar, and the great 
amphitheatre of green waters pouring down in sullen majesty is lost for ever 
in the clouds of spray which rise so dense beneath them. Here words are 
powerless, guides are useless, and he who wishes to see and feel Niagara 
must watch it for himself. He must study it, he must live near it, he 
must hear its solemn roar, and fill his mind with its every hue and aspect. 
He must rise at dawn and see the sun break through the pine 
woods, till its rays fall on the cataract, and wake its colours into life and play, 
lighting it up in the distance like a gigantic glacier. He must watch it hour 
by hour, as the deep-green mass always keeps nearing the edge, and, no longer 
struggling now in waves, yields to its fate, and flowing smooth as oil nearer 
and nearer, comes slowly and solemnly over the cliff like a green curtain, and 
with one stately massive plunge pours down and down, till the eye loses its 
rush, and the bright emerald hill of water shades into dazzling white, as, 
broken at last in its long fall, it parts into spray and disappears in the mist. 
He must watch its feathery edges darting over‘ like cascades of snow 
upon the rocks beneath, rushing into the great basin at the foot 
of the cataracts, where the waters hiss and seethe in foam, yet lie all motionless 
now, as if stunned andcrushed by theirdeep overthrow. 
Niagara has flowed from all time as it thunders now, yet even those who have 
lived here longest see in its mighty rush fresh beauties every hour, though its 
eternity of waters never alter in their bulk for summer sun or melting of the 
great Canadian snows. Sometimes a sudden gust of wind will rise and, clear- 
ing up the mist in broken masses like a torn cloud, show the base of 
the falls, “‘a Phlegethon of waters,” where they seem “to writhe, and hiss, 
and boil in endless torture.” To see this is grand; but to watch them in 
the evening and the night from the Canadian side is the finest and most 
solemn scene of all. As the sun goes behind the hills the mist rises higher and 
higher, in a gauzelike cloud, which spreads from shore to shore, wrapping 
Goat Island in its shady tinge, and making its very rocks and pine woods look 
watery and unsubstantial as a vision. When the silence of night settles down 
at last upon the scene, the roar of the cataract seems louder and more grand, 
and through the darkness its great outline of foam and mist can be dimly 
seen, vague, terrible, and ill-defined as is the ocean in a storm, yet making its 
impression of eternal force and grandeur not less distinct upon the memory, 
never to be forgotten. 


VOLUNTEER CORPS AT SHANGHAI.—In consequence of the 
threatened advance of the rebel Chinese, under “ The Faithful King,” the 
British, French, and other European residents at Shanghai have, for self- 
protection, formed themselves into a large and formidable volunteer force. 
Lieutenant-Colonel E. St. John Neale, British Secretary of Legation, an 
experienced military officer, has, with the consent of our Ambassador, Mr. 
Bruce, ‘taken the chief command. Mr. R. J. Forrest is his aide-de-camp. 
The force consists of six sections, with two officers at the head of each section. 

THE DELHI CRYSTAL THRONE,—A Calcutta letter says :— 
“The famous crystal throne which Shah Jehan counted amongst the most 
valuable of the splendid trophies which adorned his palace, has been sent to 
England in the Saladin. But little is known of its history prior to its having 





examined. 
—together with the move of (White) 9. Q Kt to B 3rd, theinvention of which is | 


claimed by Mr. Morphy, occurred 
game in which Mr. Kieseritski took 


I am, sir, 


CHESS 
No. 1173.—By 


and Q 3rd; Ps at K Kt 8rd, Q ; 











Ps at Q 2nd and 
| 3rd, and K B 3rd, 


some fifteen 


years ago in a consultation 
The partie in question will be found | 


in vol. iy. (1st series) of the Chessplayer’s Chronicle. 
me aT Ss zs, ‘€c., Rost. B. WORMALD. 





ENIGMAS. 
Mr. J. GILBERT. 


White: K at Q R 6th, R at Q 7th, Bs at K R 6th and Q 6th, Kts at K 8th 
,Q 2nd, and Q Kt 5th. 
Black ; K at Q 5th, R at K R th, Ps at K B 4th and Q Kt 5th. 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 
No. 1174.—By Mr, ©. SCHNITZLER. 
White: K at Q Kt 3rd, R at K 8th, B at Q 6th, Ktsat K B 4th and K R 4th, 


QB 4th. 
Black: K at Q 5th, R at K B 7th, Kt at K Kt 2nd, Ps at Q 4th, Q 6th, Q Kt 


White to play, and mate in five moves. 


come into his possession. Subsequently, on the taking of Delhi by the 
Mahrattas, they made a great effort to destroy it by fire, but succeeded only in 
injuring its appearance, the heat to which it was a having caused it 
to crack and open out in seams. It consists of a single mass of rock ’ 
two feet in height by four in diameter, and is shaped like a sofa cushion, with 
tassels at the corners.” 


A Dancerovs Dust.—A strange incident has just occurred, 
says the Paris Union. A young farmer named Jay, of Saint-Cyran, near 
Meaux, went lately into a wood to collect leaves of a nut-tree for his oxen. 
He began beating down the leaves with a long stick, and before long was 
enveloped in a cloud of dust, which produced such a violent cough that he was 
obliged to return home. His face, hands, and neck soon became covered 
with pimples, he had a violent fever, and insupportable itching. He tried 
various remedies, but they produced no effect, and he was at last obliged to 
send for a physician. The latter did all that science could suggest, but in a 
few hours the patient expired. It turned out that the farmer had disturbed a 
nest of the insect called by French naturalists the “ Bombyx processionnaire, 
which is very venomous, and which places its eggs in the midst of a sort « f 
| dust. This dust which is very volatile, causes ulcerations in the skin of man, 
| and is most dangerous when it enters the respiratory organs. 
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EPI TOME OF NEWS—FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC, 


The State apartments of Windsor Castle are at present closed | Tye ist of November is a prond day in the kalends of the sportsman, 


to the public. | 
A monument to the memory of the composer Weber has just 
been inaugurated in the city of Dresden. 

The Venice Gazette publishes an order from the police | 

enjoining innkeepers to report arrivals and departures twice a day. | 

Mr. H. Martindale, of Crosthwaite, has been elected county | 
treasurer of Westmorland, in the room of the late Mr. G. Kirkby. | 

The deliveries of tea in London estimated for last week were | 

929,729 1b., an increase of 40951b. compared with the previous statement. 

Mr. Moffatt, formerly member for Ashburton, was on Monday | 
returned for Honiton without opposition. 

It is proposed to raise a subscription for the purpose of pre- | 
senting a testimonial to Colonel Gowen, who has taken such great interest in 
the preservation of the tombs of British officers in the Crimea. | 

Major Roney is to be Assistant Inspector of Volunteers, vice | 
Major Eager, who is to be Assistant Adjutant-General in Tasmania. Major 
Roney’s division will be Wales. 

On Sunday the conduct of the congregation at both the 
morning and evening services in the Church of St. George-in-the-East was | 
marked by a total absence of indecorum. 

The commercial relations between England and France | 
through Boulogne-sur-Mer have so much increased that additional steam-boats 
have been placed on that station. } 


The committee intrusted with the care of the Royal palaces at | broiling Se 


| 


Naples has intimated to M. Alexandre Dumas that he must leave the palace of 
Chiatamone, in order to make room for the King of Sardinia. 

A large house is building in one of the new streets at 
Lauriston, Edinburgh, for a number of Romish Sisters of Mercy, at a cost 
of about £5000. 

The reopening of the Polytechnic Institution, under new 
management, will take place early in November, and, meanwhile, the educa- 
tional department is in operation. 

An American newspaper, giving an account of a marriage 
which has recently taken place, says of the bridegroom, “ He is an excellent 

holar, and will make a good husband.” 

Lord Palmerston completed his seventy-sixth year last Satur- 
day. His Lordship was born on the 20th of October, 1784, and succeeded to the 
title on the death of his father, Henry, the second Viscount, April 17, 1802. 

A Cabinet Council, the first since the close of the Session, was 
held last Saturday at the official residence of Lord Palmerston in Downing- 
street. The deliberations of the Ministers extended to two hours and a half. 

Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy has given £200, to be distributed 
among such of the charities of the City of London as the Lord Mayor may deem 
most worthy of support. 

An historical curiosity of great rarity, as proved by the high 
price it fetched, was sold last week at the public auction-rooms in Paris— 
being a 100f. note of Law’s famous bank. It was knocked down at 505f. 

The Swedish Government, in compliance with the request of 
the Parliament, has entircly abolished the institution of passports in that 
kingdom. 


The first stone of a new townhall was laid at Ballarat, Victoria, 
on the 16th of August last, by the Hon. John R. Bailley, M.L.A., Postmaster- 
General, in presence of an assembly numbering many thousands. 

A handloom weaver at Dunfermline, named Charles Lawson, 
has completed the invention of a machine for weaving Brussels and velvet- 
pile carpets and tablecovers, which is likely to cause a revolution in these 
branches of manufacture. 

The Maidstone Journal announces the suicide of the Rev. 
Henry Sadier, Curate of Uleombe. “It is said,” remarks our contemporary, 
“that he was a son of the late Michael Thomas Sadler, the champion of the 
factory operatives.” 

The project for a line of railway between Bury St. Edmunds 
and Thetford—defeated last year before a Parliamentary Committee—has been 
revived. It is proposed to make another application to Parliament on the 
subject in the ensuing Session. 

The Rey. Thomas James has received £1000 for the Pastor's 
Retiring Fund, now being raised by the Independent body. The donor with- 
holds his name, and desires that his gift may be announced as from “ A Friend 
in London.” 

A few days since a fisherman of St. Mawes dragged up in 
Falmouth harbour an antique silver shoe-buckle, which bore in legible charac- 
ters, scarcely defaced by time, the name and title of an illustrious warrior of 
old—Sir George Brydges Rodney, Admiral of the White. 

Mr. Conolly, unpaid Attaché to her Majesty’s mission at Berne, 
will proceed in the same capacity to Hanover. Mr. Hildyard goes from St. 
Petersburg to Athens. Mr. Harris,from Brazil, succeeds Mr. Hildyard at St. 
Petersburg. 

The monument to the memory of Dr. Bunting, in City-road 
Chapel, is erected. It stands on the left-hand side of the communion-rail, 
opposite that erected for Richard Watson. Immediately above the p:destal, in 
front,is a medallion profile head of the deceased. 

Advices have been received at Sydney from Feejee of the 
arrival there of Colonel Smyth, the officer commissioned by her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to report upon the expediency of annexing this archipelago to the British 
empire. 

The Stamford Mercury states that the Rev. Humphrey Waldo 
Sibthorp has returned 20 per cent of the rents of his numerous tenants of the 
labouring classes in Washingborough and Heighington, on account of the 

e of the crops this year. 

The head mastership of Kingsbridge Grammar School, South 
Devon, rendered vacant hy the preferment of the Rev. James Whiteside, M.A., 
to an appointment in the Navy, has been conferred upon the Rev. Arthur 
Middleton, M.A., of Queen’s College, Oxford. 

A notice has been issued by the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, in 
heir respective wards, that all occupiers of houses, being ratepayers in the 
ity of London, would receive the freedom of the City free of charge on 
pplication at the Chamberlain's office, Guildhall. 

Last Saturday the works were commenced in New Palace-yard, 
opposite the House of Lords, to place the equestrian statue of Richard Cceur 
de Lion in position, the model of which attracted much attention at the Great 
Exhibition of 1851. 

Last Saturday the Avrora Australis, Captain J. Jardine, left 
Gravesend for Hobart Town, with 112 single females selected by the Tasmanian 
Emigration Agency. Mr. John Faulkner was the surgeon superintendent, 
Mrs. Harford being the matron, assisted by two sub-matrons, 

The Espana of Madrid announces that a marriage is about to 
take piace between the youngest daughter of Queen Christina and the eldest 
so of the Marquis of Campo Sagrado, who is chief of a very noble family. 
The marriage, it is added, is to be celebrated at Paris. 

In the address delivered by the Deputy-Chairman of the Surrey 
Sessions on Monday, he congratulated the grand jury upon the decrease of 
crime in that county—a circumstance which he attributed to the good effects 
of ragged and reformatory schools. 

The Cygnet steamer, on her voyage from Glasgow to 
nverness, yesterday week, sank in the Crinan Canal, having struck against a 

and had one of ler plates rent. By means of a diving-apparatus the hole 
ugged, and the vessel ultimately floated. 


sch 


( 
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YOCK 
was pl 
The Rev. Dr. Vaughan, the newly-appointed Vicar of Don- 
raster, preached in the parish church of that town on Sunday morning for the 
time since he received his appointment. The edifice was crowded in every 


The South Kensington Museum was visited last week by 
§852 persons. On Monday, Tuesday, and Saturday (free days), there were 
}54 ; on Monday and Tn~day (free evenings), 3703 ; on the three students’ days 
(admission to the public 6d.), 1280; one students’ evening (Wednesday), 195, 
The Hungarian Academy at Pesth had a solemn festival on 
the 13th instant in memory of the late Count Stephen Szechenyi, who was its 
founder. he galleries in the grand hall were filled with ladies dressed in the 
1ational costume, and on the estrade below them sat the members of the 
my. 
At an inquest, which terminated yesterday week, at Preston, 
jury were unanimously of opinion that the death of a woman, named 
lla Marshall, had been caused by the ill-usage of her husband, John 
A verdict of manels ter recorded; and Marshall was 
committed for trial, but liberated on bail. 
The Lord Chancellor will give his customary breakfast on the 
of the ensuing month, the first day of Michaelmas Term, to the Judges 
1 leading counsel at Stratheden Honse. Previous to the reception of the 
iges, &c., his Lor@ship will recei Lord Mayor elect and the members of 
, : _ te : 
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OUT-DOOR AMUSEMENTS, 
NOVEMBER. 


for upon it commence the public advertisements of the respective packs 
of foxhounds in England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. It is true 
that during the two previous months the lover of the noble science 
may have indulged in his favourite pursuit, and may have witnessed 
the death of many a gallant cub; but what is a run in the woodlands, 
amidst the tangled coppice, or down the green rides, compared with a 
burst of five-and-thirty minutes over the open, or a scurry of fifteen 
across the grass lands? To the master of the hounds, the huntsman, 
and a chosen few who are devoted to the chase, in all its branches, and 
who take pride in the pack and the kennel, a morning with the juvenile 
canine and vulpine race is most interesting and exciting. First, there 
is the anxiety as to the number of litters; next, the gratification of 
seeing the steady working of the old hounds after so long a pene A 
and the dawning instinct of the young ones; then there is the delight 
of once again exchanging a word with the old earth-stoppers, and 
listening to the cheery tones of the huntsman’s voice and tuneful 
horn as they echo through the woods; and last, not least, the 
exhilarating sensation of killing a cub and “blooding” the young 
hounds. It requires, however, an ardent Nimrod to enjoy this amuse- 
ment, for he must be up at daybreak, or, according to the old hunting 
song, 





the lark’s early song 
Will chide the dull sportsman for sleeping so long. 


He must be content to wait patiently in wet or fair weather, under a 
tember sun, or within the influence of a cold easterly 
breeze, while the hounds are finding their wily Pm The tediousness 
| will in time be dispelled by the deep tone of “ Merrylass,” or some 
| other steady working hound, ag the scent is hit off, or by the fox 
| crossing the ride; and positive delight will be experienced when the 

| whole pack join in the tuneful chorus, and, after a run of some fifteen 

or five-and-twenty minutes, the who-hoop of the huntsman announces 

the death of Reynard. With what exultation does he possess himself 

of the scalp, which adds one more trophy to those already gained ! No 

North American Indian experiences more gratification after a success- 

ful onslaught against some rival tribe or conflict with his neighbouring 

human “black game” than does the huntsman when he deprives the 
crafty animal’s skull of its teguments. “ There are two brace missing !” 
he exclaims, after counting up the pack; “ Harry, you'll find them in 
the lower plantation ;” and away — one of the whippers-in to 
collect the stragglers. In the mean time the hounds enjoy their highly- 
coveted and well-contested prize ; and growl, and fight, and scramble, 
and eat it with as much gusto as a gourmet does a haunch of venison 
at a race ordinary in the country. “Harry” having returned with 
the absentees, and the day being yet young, another cub is tried for, 
and with the same result, 

We now turn to another November sport, that of shooting; and 
here we are reminded of an anecdote of a late reverend divine, who, 
upon being asked to take a gun, gave the following reasons against 
shooting. We quote Sydney Smith’s own words, which cannot be 
improved upon :—“ First, because I found, on trying at Lord Grey’s, 
that the birds seemed to consider the muzzle of my gun as their safest 
position ; secondly, because I never could help shutting my eyes when 
I fired my gun, so was not likely to magreva: and, thirdly, because, if 
you do shoot, the squire and the poacher both consider you as their 
natural enemy, and I thought it more clerical to be at peace with both.” 
Now, if every man staid at home who could, not hit a bird, the 
number of “ gunners” would be greatly decreased, We recollect last 
season hearing of a capital reply that was made to a noble Lord who, 
albeit a leading member of the House of Commons, an ex-Prime 

Minister, a zealous Reformer, and an eloquent speaker, would scarcely 
be able to hit a barn-door or a haystack. ‘I suppose,” said his Lord- 
ship to the head keeper, when staying at a friend’s house in the 
country, “I am about the very worst shot youever saw?” “Not by 
any means,” responded the other, “I’ve met with scores that are 
worse ; for you always misses them so very clean—never as much as 
touches a feather.” Toresume. Pheasants, partridges, hares, and 
woodcocks, furnish excellent sport to the lover of the trigger; and, 
thanks to the increased accommodation of the rail, persons whose 
avocations compel them to reside a great portion of the winter in the 
metropolis are enabled both to shoot and hunt from London, We well 
remember the time when to have a day with a friend in Kent, Surrey, 
Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, Essex, or Norfolk, or to hunt with the 
Pytchley, the old Berkshire, Sir John Cope, or other packs within fifty 
miles ot Hyde Park-corner, it was necessary to start the day before, 
dine, and sleep out two nights. To shoot at Oatlands, or have a gallop 
with the Royal Staghounds, one was called in the middle of the night, 
had to undergo the dreadful process of shaving by candlelight, and pro- 
bably started before break fast in a dense fog, in order to arrive at the park, 
Salt Hill, Maidenhead Thicket, Ascot Heath, or Longford, in time for 
the morning meal, and the uncarting the deer, winding up the day’s 
amusement by a drive or ride home in the dark of, perhaps, twenty or 
five and twenty miles, Let us now mark the difference. After a com- 
fortable breakfast at a reasonable hour, a Hansom cab (instead of a 
rickety old lumbering hackney-coach) will convey you to the station, 
where you have the choice of the daily papers or railway library. You 
are then whirled down to the place of meeting, and may, after bag- 
ging your thirty brace or killing your fox, return to your club in time 
for a seven o'clock dinner, A walk over the Cranford, Harleyford, or 
Theobald’s preserves, or a day with the Queen’s Staghounds, is even 
more easily accomplished, as you may convey your gun, dogs, or hunter 
to the rendezvous de chasse by the morning train, and return yourself 
by the time the sun (if that brilliant orb can shine forth in the clouded 
atmosphere) has thoroughly aired the metropolis, The improved 
powers of locomotion have proved a great boon to the quadruped as 
well as the biped, for hounds and horses are saved many a weary mile 
over the hard, stony road. Tosenda few couple of hounds from Tat- 
tersall’s to Melton occupied four or five days ; the conveyance now would 
be completed in as many hours ; and to forward a hunter from a London 
dealer’s into Warwickshire or Leicestershire was an affair of such mag- 
nitude that you lost the animal’s service at least five days out of the 
seven, in addition to the risk of having him _lamed or laid up witha 
cold from the constant change of stabling. To the turfman the benefit 
has even been greater, for a horse can now carry off a plate one day at 
Rochester, another at Dover, a third at Canterbury, thus attending 
three meetings in the week without putting his feet on a road, except 

between his stable and the racecourse, and in many instances he may 
leave home in the morning, do his day's work, and may be safely 

“cribbed” in his own stall at night. ‘The advantage thus gained to 
the “high-mettled racer’s” legs proves an equal benefit to the owner's 

pocket, who is saved many a pound for man and horse sleeping out, 

with the usual concomitants incidental to travelling expenses, of board 

wages, hay, corn, beans, mashes, stabling, and ostler. 

The match between the horses and the hounds which was to have 
taken place last October was declared off, by mutual consent of the 
noble backers of equine and canine flesh. Had the event come off, we 
should have been in favour of the horses, especially at the light weights 
they were to havecarried. To have given the hounds a fair chance the 
horses should have had 12st., which is a fair average hunting weight, 
on their backs. An ordinary racer is known to go at the rate of a mile 
in less than two minutes, but there have been instances of much greater 
speed. Childers, known as Flying Childers, was known to move eighty- 
two feet and a half in a second, or nearly a mile in a minute ; and he 
ran ronnd the course at Newmarket, which is little less than four miles, 
in six minutes and forty seconds, and, without the racehorse of our 
day has greatly degenerated, his speed must have carried him 
through. By referring to a bygone period we find that Bay Malton 
(by Sampson) won in seven prizes the large sum of £5900, 
At York he ran four miles in seven minutes and forty-three 
and a half seconds, which was seven and a half seconds less time 
than it was ever done in before over the same course, Childers started 
repeatedly against the best horses of his time, and was never beaten ; he 
won, in different prizes during a short racing career, nearly £2000 ; 
his sire was an Arabian, sent over by a gentleman as a present to his 
brother in England, Dorimont won prizes to the amount of £13,363, 
Eclipse was allowed to be the fleetest horse that ever ran in England 
since the time of Childers, Highfiyer, who was never beaten, nor ever 
paid a forfeit, won nearly £900, though he never started after five 
years old. Shark won, besides a cup value a hundred and twenty 
guineas, and eleven hogsheads of claret, 15,507 guineas in j} 
matches, and forfeits; and in 
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1799, at Newmarket, Sir H. Vane 
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Tempest’s Hambletonian beat Mr. Cookson’s Diamond in a match for 
3000 guineas, and upon which event it was said the bets amounted to 
nearly two hundred thousand pounds, : . 

With respect to the hounds, which were admirably trained and 
selected under the orders of their backer, the Duke of ufort, there 
was one drawback which no attention or science could overcome, and 
that was the chance of a strong wind baffling their best efforte by 
carrying the scent out of the direct line : to win the match they must 
have gone as straight as an arrow could fly, and the slightest digression 
must have given victory to their opponents, 


During the recent Royal visit to the Prince and Princess of 
Prussia at Coblentz, her Majesty having heard of the great reputation of 
Professor Scheuren, a distinguished artist of Dusseldorff, exp a desire to 
see some of the productions of his pencil, whereupon the Professer was sum- 
moned to the Schloss, and exhibited a selection of his works, from which her 
Majesty selected four excuisitely-finished water-colour drawings—three of 
them moonlight scenes, and one “ Shakspeare’s Apotheosis” allegorically 
represented. 


SOMETHING LIKE AN ORCHARD.—Few people abroad are 
prepared to realise the enormous extent of some of the fruit orchards in 
California, G.G. Briggs writes to the Californian Farmer an account of the 
production of his orchard,in Yuba county, for the past three years, from 
which we make the following extracts :—* In 1858 we sold 480,000 1b. of fruit, 
mostly peaches and nectarines. Our net profits were about 50,000 dollars. In 
1859 we sold as follows:—Peaches, 841,000lb.; nectarines, 121,000Ib.; 
apricots, 25,0)0Ib. ; grapes, 25,000ib.; apples, 15,0001b; pears, 5000Ib. : 
quinces, 250001b.; plums, 10001b. ; cherries, 200Ib.; figs, 475lb.: total, 
1,046,475. The fruit netted about seven cents per pound, 70,000 dollars ; 
gross, 100,000 dollars. This year, 1860, we have sold about 20001b. of cherries 
at sixty cents per pound; 2000lb. of plums at sixty ents per pound; 
40,0001b. of apricots at twenty cents per pound ; 30001b, of apples at twenty- 
five cents per pound. We have yet to pick 10,000 lb. of apricots, 100,0001Ib. of 
apples, 10,0001b. of plums, #00,0001b. of peaches, 100,0001b. of nectarines, 
30,000lb. of grapes, 8000ib. of figs, 20001b. of quinces, and 60001b. of pears: 
total to pick, 1,057,0001b. ; picked, 47,0001b.: total 1,104,0001b.” This orchard 
contains about 40,000 trees. 

THE Lorrery IN ITAty.—The prevalence of the lottery 
tends to keep up superstition of the most debasing kind: omens, dreams, 
lucky or unlucky days, are noted, and the corresponding numbers cagerly 
sought for in books published for the purpose, a tattered copy of which is 
sure to be possessed by any family who can boast of a member sufficiently a 
scholar to decipher it. If a bat flies in at a window, the number analogous 
to this portent is looked out and played; if a favourite dish is dreamed of, 
the cabalastic volume is again consulted. On occasion of a criminal being 
executed, half the town plays numbers corresponding to the event itself, 
the culprit’s age, and the nature of hiscrime. Another popular method of 
invoking fortune is to consult prieste and friars; among the latter, the 
Capuchins enjoy the greatest reputation for the success of thei: predictions. 
The most singular feature in the proceeding is that, as the clergy are for- 
bidden to give numbers, the letter of this prohibition is very skilfully eluded 
by no allusion being made to the subject, but the priest, for example, tells 
astory in which he brings in some striking circumstance, having, as he well 
knows, a direct reference to the dream-book, which is consulted accordingly. 
It is altogether a grievous evil—a plague-spot extending far and wide. Many 
families, from comparative affluence, have been reduced to beggary by the 
indulgence of this passion. Even those who gain prizes appear to reap no 
lasting benefit from success ; and, amid all the wonderful stories related of 
people being unexpectedly enriched by winning a large prize, I cannot at 
this moment remember one instance in which any permanent good has 
resulted from the lottery. Unfortunately, as it is a Government monopoly, and 
yielding a large revenue, in the existing order of things there is no ground to 
hope for its suppression.— The Englishwoman in Italy, by Mrs. Gretton. 


THE LIVERPOOL FREE LIBRARY AND MUSEUM, 


THE noble building erected at Liverpool, at the cost of Mr. William 
srown, for the purposes of a Free Museum and Library, was on 
Thursday week formally presented by that gentleman to the Corpora- 
tion, as the representatives of the inhabitants of the borough, and was 
by him declared to be open. The day was kept as a public holiday. 
All shops, banks, and markets were closed; and the shipping in the 
docks were dressed in their smartest colours, 

The principal feature of th eral spectacle consisted of a civil 
and military procession, which was formed for the purpose of escorting 
his Worship the Mayor to the new Library in Shaw’s-brow, where, as 
representative of the town, he was to be presented formally with the 
deed of conveyance by which Mr. Brown was to transfer’ the entire 
property in the noble edifice to the public of Liverpool. This pro- 
cession was marshalled at the Townhall, and consisted of a strong 
brigade of the fire police, boys from the school-frigate Conway, and 
seamen from her Majesty's ship Wajestic. These were followed by a 
strong muster of volunteer corps, numbering in all between 3000 and 
4000 men, To these succeeded the boys in uniform from the Royal 
Institution, Industrial Schools, Orphan Asylum, Bluecoat School, and 
Liverpool Institute. These were followed by the Magistrates, the 
Assesso", Commissioner in Bankruptcy, Judges of the County Court, 
Town Councillors, Aldermen, regalia and officers of the Corporation, 
an open carriage and four, containing the Mayor, the Recorder, 
Mr. W. Brown, and his brother, Mr, J. Brown, and other carriages, 

When, after the procession had reached the library, Mr. Brown, 
accompanied by the Mayor, made his appearance on the platform 
erected in front of the building, cheer after cheer greeted him, the 
applause was again and again renewed, and the most enthusiastic 
demonstrations of acknowledgment were tendered to the donor of the 
han‘some structure on which he stood. The acclamations of the 
people having subsided, Mr. Brown addressed thecrowd, In the course 
of his speech he said :-— 


T 


By an Act of Parliament we are able to collect about £6000 per annum for 
the support of the botanic gardens, library, and the museum—I sheuld 
rather say the librarics, for there are two circulating libraries connected with 
this centre. And the books that are called for at those establishments are 
about 13,900 volumes per week. Our whole stock at present is about 36,000 
volumes, but provision is made for 120,000. And itis pleasing to observe that 
the class of books that are called for is becoming of a higher standard and 
calculated to afford instruction. It is very honourable to the readers that the 
books are taken care of and regularly returned. There is scarcely an exception 
to this rule. Considering that this is one of the largest shipping ports in the 
world, and that we have vessels trading to every part of the earth, there are 
great opportunities for alding to the museum much that is valuable. Col- 
lections made by masters of vessels and other gentlemen are frequently lost to 
the public for want of suitable places of safety to keep and preserve them. 
This musewn will furnish the means required. Indeed, I look forward not 
only to gifts of single ohjects, but to many donations of whole collections 
already made, to enrich onr stores. And 1 am sure our curator will lose no 
opportunity of impressing on all parties going abroad that their aid in making 
collections will be highly appreciated. The town is greatly indebted to Lord 
Derby for the large and valuable collection of subjects of natural history which 
he has presented to it; and it is asource of great gratification to me that the 
museum is united with the library under this roof. I should also mention that 
a very useful appropriation has been made, for the present at least, of a part of 
the basement story, which could not be made available for cither the library 
or museum, and which does not in the least interfere with either, [t 
arises out of the circumstances of the times. It is used as a place of 
deposit for the carbines of two companies of artillery volunteers, and 
also four or five garrison guna, to teach the men their drill.” He concluded— 
“ To see this building consecrated to public good is most gratifying to me, and 
consummates my utmost wishes and desires. To you, Mr. Mayor, I now 
deliver it over, for the perpetual benefit of the public, and especially my fellow- 
towusmen, earnestly wishing that prosperity, happiness, and every other 
blessing may attend you, one and all.” 


e 


t 
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In the evening a banquet was given in St. George’s Hall in honour of 
the occasion, It was attended by about 850 individuals, and among 
those present were Mr. William Brown, Lord Brougham, the Earl of 
Huntingdon, Lord Stanley, the Bishop of Chester, Sir J. K. Shuttle- 
worth, and Sir James E. Tennent. Mr. Brown, in acknowledg 

toast of his health, modestly deprecated the honours that were paid 
him by his fellow-townsmen in return for his gift. He then dilated on 
the spreading knowledge amongst all classes, and continued :— 

The time has happily gone by when it was considered dangerous to i 

the people. Nothing is more satisfactory than to see how knowledge 

the labouring classes to understand and appreciate the advantages that 

and their country derive from improved* machinery. The more we are 
instructed the more we value the advantages we possess over every other 
nation, and the less we are exposed to any misunderstanding among cur- 
selves. Every day we live we see the importance of putting within the re 

of the masses the means of getting instruction. It is a most import: 
element in securing to us the freedom of the press and of discussion, and that 
knowledge which is necessary to amend our laws and to convince al) of the 
advantages of a constitutional government. I do not believe that there ever 
was a period in the history of this country when we were a mor 
le, and more determined to eupport the honour and dignity of the nation 
and the stability of the throne now pied by our virtuous and illustrious 
Queen, who sets a good example to every crowned head in 1 world, 
Mr. Mayor, my Lords, ladies, and gent , it is imposst t | the 
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